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OF HELL 


Reptilicus, the gargantuan prehistoric monster, crouched on the ocean 
bottom, ready to take off on another destructive rampage. A depth 
charge thundered. One of the beast’s legs ripped from the body and 
was blown out of the sea. General Grayson looked at the girl beside 
him, wondering if he would live to enjoy Connie’s warm, vibrant flesh 
again. Svend Alstrup, his aide, was remembering Karen’s wanton 
seduction of him and hoping for a repeat performance. 


Suddenly, Grayson panicked, realizing that if they blew the animal to 
pieces, each section could grow into a new monster. That was the 
ultimate danger—a whole new generation of giant, reptilian 
monstrosities roaming the earth and annihilating civilization. 


He gave the order to cease firing... 


DISASTER 


Towering above the skyline, Reptilicus—the 80-foot prehistoric 
monster—stomped toward the mighty flood of humanity fleeing in 
terror across the drawbridge. 


The engineer panicked and pressed the control button. Abruptly the 
bridge began to rise as men and machines slid down both sides of the 
lifting spans. Cars fell back, grinding pedestrians between bumpers, 
while hundreds were pushed over the railings into the water. 


A massive moan of agony echoed through the valley as people died, 
were maimed, or leaped off the structure, preferring death by 
drowning to destruction by a freak of nature... 


Reptilicus, satisfied that enough damage had been done here, 
suddenly turned away and waded across the river toward the heart of 
the teeming city, bringing chaos and ruin at every step. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Purposely, she had worn the tight, gray woolen dress so he would 
notice the breasts he had found so fascinating back in the Lapland 
village. On the jolting seat of the four-wheel-drive truck, Mrs. Jessyca 
Klint studied her handsome face in a pocket mirror. She moistened her 
lips, smoothed her dark eyebrows. Satisfied with her appearance, she 
dropped the mirror into her handbag. Then she shrugged out of her 
parka and laid it on the seat between herself and the grumpy old man 
who drove the truck. 

Old as he was he could not help but stare at the full-blown figure 
and he nearly ran the truck off the icy road. 

Jessyca laughed. “Watch your driving, old man. Do you want to kill 
us?” 

“Your husband, he do that. You do not fool me. You do not come to 
see Henrik Klint. It’s Svend you come to see.” 

She smoothed her dress over her thighs. By some standards she 
might be a little overly developed, but that was what ten years on a 
high wire had done for her. She’d started when she was fifteen. Then 
had come her fall, with the circus patrons screaming. Now her nerve 
was gone for the high wire. But she had acquired nerve for other 
things. 

“Are you trying to make me out an immoral woman?” she asked, 
peering ahead as they skirted the foot of the Sulitjelma Mountains. 

The old man shrugged under a worn leather coat. “Svend won’t let 
you stay in camp. You will drive the men crazy in that dress.” 

Now she could see a cluster of reindeer-skin tents in a hollow below 
the road some distance ahead. Her heartbeat quickened when she saw 
Svend Alstrup’s tall figure in the group of men gathered around a 
drilling rig mounted on the back of a truck. 

The truck driver said in his old man’s whine, “Everybody know 
what you do in the village. You a married woman in the hotel with 
Svend Alstrup—” 

“Shut up.” She did not turn her dark head to look at him. “The 
minute you unload my things you are to return to the village. Is that 
understood?” 

He did not reply but swung the truck across the tundra toward the 
engineering camp. She was studying the group by the drilling rig. Her 
husband, Henrik, was not with them. Accidents sometimes happen in 
such dangerous work, she thought hopefully. And Henrik had not 


known she was coming to visit from Stockholm. Perhaps word had 
been sent there that he was dead. 

The approach of the truck had been drowned out by the rumble of 
the drill digging into the frozen ground. Even though it was July, the 
sun had little warmth. At last the men by the rig heard the truck. 
Svend was straightening up, squinting against the Lapland sun. He 
wore a fur cap tipped back on his long yellow hair. He had the build 
of a skier, long and lean. He wore a red and white checked wool shirt, 
black pants and heavy boots. The look of inquiry on his handsome 
face turned to anger when he saw her in the truck. 

The driver brought it to a halt at this womanless engineering camp 
beyond the Arctic Circle. The five men with Svend were staring at her 
hungrily. 

She had swung down, smiling, her parka under her arm. The driver 
was hastily unloading her gear. 

Svend came up, caught her by the arm and hustled her out of 
earshot of the others. His teeth were very white, even—his blue eyes 
burned with an intense anger. “We agreed you would go back to 
Stockholm. That Henrik would never know you came here to see him 

She was peering around his strong shoulder. “Where is Henrik? I 
don’t see him.” 


“Gone to pick up some stuff at our other camp.” 

“Oh.” 

“You sound disappointed.” 

“I came to stay with my husband. He is not here. Of course, I am 
disappointed.” 

“This is no place for you,” he said in low-voiced fury. “A camp with 
—with only men.” 

Playfully she felt of his biceps. “You will protect me.” 

He started to say something, but the truck suddenly sped off across 
the tundra, heading for the village fifty miles away. Svend swore 
under his breath, then looked at his men. They were watching Jessyca. 

“Get back to work!” he shouted. Then he said to her, “Put on your 
parka. Do you want to drive them out of their minds?” 

Smiling, she shrugged into the parka, concealing the upper part of 
her body. “I thought we decided I belong only to you.” 

“That was before I learned you were a married woman, staying at 
the village until you could get passage to this camp.” 

“Not only married, but the wife of your foreman.” Her dark eyes 
mocked him. “I will make you happy, Svend.” 


He jerked off his fur cap. His pale hair arced on either side of his 
intense face. At twenty-eight his fair Danish skin had been reddened 
by north winds that had also etched fine lines at the corners of his 
eyes. “Look at it this way. This is a work camp. We only have a few 
weeks to drill for copper ore before the snows come.” 

“Henrik will be glad to see me even if you’re not,” she said sullenly. 

“Why in hell didn’t you stay in Stockholm with his sister? Until this 
job was done and he could join you?” 

“Much too boring there. I like danger and excitement. I was brought 
up on it. And when my plane landed at the village, there you 
happened to be. Getting supplies for camp. It was fate that we met, 
Svend.” She arched her strong back so that he could see the points of 
her breasts. 

A torment of desire and guilt charged through him. Desire, because 
he had found her an exciting, passionate woman. Guilt, because he 
had learned too late that she was the wife of stolid fifty-five-year-old 
Henrik Klint. 

Svend said, “You can’t stay in a primitive camp like this.” 

“I come to share my husband’s life.” Her lips were a little 
overpainted, the brows darkened thickly, but there was nothing 
artificial about her body. It curved generously under the woolen dress. 

He was considering how to get her back to the village when a Jeep 
came bouncing through a slot in the icy hills. At the wheel was 
Svend’s foreman, the short, stocky Klint. 

Taking her arm, Svend started to walk her toward the drilling rig 
where the Jeep was headed. He noticed that her hips swayed 
provocatively. The men stared. 

Svend said, “Try and walk like a lady, damn it!” 

Already the Jeep had pulled in beside the rig. Klint climbed down, 
pulling off heavy gloves. When he saw his wife coming down a path 
with Svend Alstrup, his mouth sagged open. His hair was a gray mat. 
A stubble of beard darkened his jaws. For only a moment he stared, 
then he gave a glad cry and rushed toward her on his thick bowed 
legs. 

“Jessyca!” he cried. Seizing her in his powerful arms he swung her 
around so that the tight dress crawled up, exposing the tops of her 
stockings. Then he set her down, beaming. He stood on tiptoe and 
kissed her throat. A gray dwarf with his Amazon, Svend thought. 


She was patting the dark hair he had mussed and straightening her 
dress. Klint was babbling, how he had only written her last night .. . 
and the letter was probably winging toward Stockholm . . . and here 
she was. Wasn’t it wonderful? 


“T grew lonely, Henrik,” Jessyca said. She bent her head and kissed 
his cheek. 

He was showing his blunted teeth in a proud smile as he looked 
around. “See, boys, I told you my wife was a beauty. How you like 
her, boys?” 

“T like her fine,” one of them said a little hoarsely. 

Then Klint put his arm around Jessyca’s waist and took her down to 
the tents in the hollow. Just before Jessyca stepped through the flap of 
reindeer hide at her husband’s tent, she glanced up to where Svend 
stood tall and lean, with the arctic sun touching his yellow hair. She 
smiled and entered the tent. Klint lumbered in after her and closed the 
flap. 

Hansen, at the controls of the drilling rig, said, “They must be a 
sight in bed. Him so short—” 

“That’s enough, Axel,” Svend snapped. The men got back to work, 
but now and then they would look toward the Klint tent. The hunger 
in their eyes was a painful thing to see. 

It was fully a half hour before Klint came back to the rig, rubbing 
his hands together. He beamed at them. “Ah, there is nothing like 
having a wife. Too long I wait to get married.” He dug an elbow in 
Svend’s ribs. “You marry a girl like Jessyca, Svend. Don’t wait years 
like I did. A wife like Jessyca makes you feel like a man. All man!” 

Svend swallowed. He felt uncomfortably warm in his heavy shirt 
and pants. There was a beading of perspiration on his full upper lip. 
He wiped it off and glanced toward the tent. Jessyca had not 
reappeared. 

Fool woman, he thought. Memory of nights in the village were too 
recent to ignore. But he couldn’t help feeling shame when he saw how 
exuberant Klint was as he went about his work, slapping the men on 
the back, joshing them. He liked Klint. It wasn’t the first time they had 
worked together. 

Later they were ready to bring up a core sample. Svend gave a 
signal to Axel Hansen at the controls of the drilling rig. Slowly the 
shaft was withdrawn from the hole. A six-foot hollow core came into 
view. Some of the men brought up a narrow, eight-foot wooden 
coretray which they placed on the ground. 

Svend stepped close, caught hold of the core and bit and swung 
them over to the tray. Then he noticed that the bit was wet. Absently 
he started to wipe his hands. Then he looked at them in surprise. 

Klint said, “What is it, Svend?” 


For a moment Svend was speechless, then he held out his hands so 
all could see. They were stained with some dark, red, oily substance. 


Jessyca, who had come swaying up from the tent, was standing next 
to Svend, apparently interested. He could feel her soft breast against 
his arm. He moved aside. 

“It’s just oil, isn’t it?” Jessyca asked after looking at the stain on his 
hands. 

But Svend shook his head. The men seemed to know what it was, 
for they were gripped by a strange quiet. No longer were they 
watching this prime female who had come so abruptly into their 
lonely camp. 

“It’s blood,” Svend said hoarsely. “Blood!” He stared at the dangling 
core bit. It glistened moistly with fresh blood. “I can’t understand it.” 

Henrik Klint, who had bossed drilling crews in all the lonely places 
of the earth, grew pale. Some of the men glanced over their shoulders 
at the icy slopes of the bleak mountains. The arctic wind whipped 
down, tearing at tent flaps. A fear of the unknown seemed to grip 
them. 

Noticing their fear, Svend knew he had to act quickly. He had a job 
to do here. And there was only so much time left before the snows 
howled in to bury this land in a smothering white blanket for another 
ten months. He couldn’t afford a panicked crew. 

“There’s nothing to be afraid of,” he said gruffly and knelt beside 
the tray. His heart pounded as he searched through the crushed rock 
and bits of frozen dirt. His trained eyes were not seeking ore samples 
now, but an explanation of the blood. And then he saw what he was 
looking for. 

“Bones! Fossil bones—” Excited now, he searched further in the 
tray. He came upon a large piece of soft matter. 

“It looks like a piece of flesh!” Klint commented with awe. 

“Animal tissue,” Svend muttered. “The astounding part is that the 
piece is perfectly fresh.” As he handled it the bloodstains deepened on 
his fingertips. 

Klint was pointing a shaking finger at the hole in the ground. 
“Nothing could live down there. It’s frozen solid!” 

Svend was examining another find he had picked out of the tray. “A 
piece of skin. Like leather.” 

The men exchanged glances and Klint said, “What sort of thing is 
down there in the ground?” 

Svend had recovered from his first shock and was once again 
viewing the world and what came out of it with the objective eye of 
the mining engineer. He stood up, brushing mud from his knees. 

“I don’t know whats down there. But I intend to find out.” He 
gestured to Axel Hansen who stood tensely beside the drill controls. 


“Get the generator going. I want to use the radio.” 

Hansen hurried toward the communications tent. As Svend started 
to follow, Klint caught up with him. “I say, let this thing alone. There 
is something—unholy about the thing we have found.” 

“Tll radio my friend Professor Martens. We need the advice of a 
scientist.” He clapped a hand on Klint’s hard shoulder. “Don’t look so 
glum.” 

“T worry. And with Jessyca here—” 

“By the way, I’d send her back to Stockholm if I were you. A good- 
looking woman could mean trouble in a camp like this.” 

“T can look after my own wife,” Klint said bluntly and walked away. 

“Fool,” Svend said under his breath and continued toward a tent 
where the generator was humming. 


CHAPTER 2 


Even Svend with his practical engineer’s mind found himself caught 
up in the excitement of his “find.” For months he had been badgered 
by his friend Professor Otto Martens to report any unusual findings 
while drilling for copper ore in the tundra. Hardly a week went by 
that Svend didn’t receive a letter asking, “have you found anything? 
Report any unusual discovery no matter how unimportant you might 
believe it to be.” 

And now, less than a week after the drill core had brought up fossil 
bones and the piece of flesh, Martens himself was on the scene. He 
had come by chartered plane from Copenhagen, bringing with him his 
associate, Doctor Peter Dalby, and a newspaperman named Klaus 
Petersen. 

A tall, spare man, Professor Martens leaped from the truck that 
brought them from the village, pumped Svend’s hand and asked, 
“Where is it?” 

Svend led the three men to the things he had found. They were 
piled on the frozen ground, covered by a tarp. With a pipe stem 
clenched in his teeth, the professor eagerly assessed the objects that 
had been brought up from Lapland soil. He was in his early sixties, a 
bony man bundled in a fur coat. Even the task of raising two 
motherless daughters had not dimmed his zest for life. 

When he handled the piece of flesh his eyes lit up excitedly. “Thank 
God you sent for me, Svend,” he said, looking up. “This is a scientific 
find of incalculable value.” 

Svend smiled. His drilling-rig crew did not seem at all pleased at 
this delving into a thing they could not understand. 

Martens’ friend and associate, Doctor Peter Dalby, was kneeling 
beside the professor. “I think we have something here.” Feeble 
sunlight touched his round face. “We could be on the verge of an 
extraordinary discovery.” Behind the lenses of horn rims the skeptical 
eye of the scientist was bright with excitement. 

Henrik Klint, who had come up to stare, said, “I still think it is 
something that should be left alone.” 

“Nonsense,” Martens said, lighting his pipe. “We mortals cannot be 
apprehensive over scientific discovery.” 

He and Dalby were busily sorting out the bones that varied in 
length from eight inches to over nine feet. 


Klaus Petersen, a chubby man in his early thirties, had been sent by 


his Copenhagen paper to cover the story. As he stared down at the two 
scientists eagerly arranging the bones on a tarp, he shook his head. 
“Frankly, I’m disappointed. I expected you to have found a Briinnhilde 
frozen for a thousand years. And when we thawed her out—” He 
looked around, grinning. Neither the professor nor Dalby appreciated 
his humor. 

They were both examining the piece of flesh, still frozen hard as 
rock. It was about eight feet long and two feet across at its widest 
part, tapering to a blue point. It was gray-green in color and appeared 
to be covered with thick, overlapping scales. Near the narrow tip was 
the wound that had been made by Svend’s drill. Around the hole was 
a crusting of dried blood. 


Professor Martens’ voice shook with excitement. “For twenty years I 
have hoped to find such a piece of flesh—” 

“Otto, it could prove your theory of regeneration,” Dalby said, 
chewing the frame of his horn rims. 

“Exactly!” Martens cried. Despite the cold there was a faint beading 
of perspiration on his upper lip. “For years I have worked on nutrients 
that could prove my theory. But always there was missing the piece of 
animal tissue necessary to the experiment.” 

Klaus Petersen, making notes, looked up. “What possible effect can 
nutrients have on dead tissue?” 


“Ah, that is the puzzle Dalby and I will seek to unravel,” Martens 
said, puffing up a cloud of tobacco smoke from his pipe. “Perhaps the 
tissue isn’t dead.” 

“That sounds like something out of science fiction,” the reporter 
said dubiously. 


“So they said about space travel a decade ago. But it is here—on our 
very doorstep.” 

At Martens’ insistence, Svend moved his drilling rig to the hole 
where the original find had been made. They drilled deeper and 
brought up more bone but no more pieces of flesh. Doctor Dalby was 
disappointed, but Martens would allow nothing to dim his excitement. 


That evening they gathered around a fire. The chill air was a 
prelude to that first blast of winter which would mean suspension of 
drilling operations for the better part of a year. It was after a meal of 
reindeer meat and some thawed greens. Jessyca had stayed in her 
tent, sulking. 

Martens leaned closer to the fire. “Svend, if I can prove my theory 
of regeneration it will open up scientific avenues most of us haven’t 
been able to envision.” 


Henrik Klint made a cutting gesture with his tough foreman’s hand. 


“You fool with this, Professor, and you may be sorry.” 

Doctor Dalby’s eyes glinted with amusement. “No doubt there were 
onlookers at Kitty Hawk who expressed a similar opinion to the 
Wright Brothers on a certain memorable day.” 


Svend said, “Maybe Klint has an idea. Kitty Hawk was something 
tangible. This isn’t.” 

“At the time,” Professor Martens beamed, “man’s proposed conquest 
of the air was as frightening as this bit of bleeding flesh you found, 
Svend.” 

Henrik Klint gave the professor a dark look across the fire. The 
dancing flames lighted the drilling rig on the truck behind them, and 
the tents beyond. 

“How do you figure this, Professor?” the foreman said heavily. “The 
Lapps are a superstitious bunch. They know something’s wrong. Not 
one of them has come close to our camp since we found this stuff.” 


Svend smiled. “Klint here thinks our find borders on the 
supernatural.” 


“It is all easily explained.” Martens put a match to the hot bowl of 
his pipe. “The bones and the piece of flesh you brought up, Svend, 
belong to some large creature buried close to the surface of the 
ground.” 

“But what about the bleeding piece of flesh?” Svend asked 
skeptically. “That isn’t so easily explained.” 

Pipe smoke drifted across Martens’ narrow face, his eyes alert under 
the gray shelf of brows. “This is where we come to my theory, Svend. 
The friction of your drill partially thawed the frozen piece of flesh. 
That’s where you got your blood.” 

Klaus Petersen, notebook on his knee, was making notes. “Frozen 
mammals have been found before. In perfect condition.” 

“Most of them in Siberia,” Martens agreed. 

“But if there was any blood connected with these finds,” the 
reporter pressed on, “I never heard of it.” 

Doctor Dalby lifted a hand. “Wait a minute. Look at it this way. 
Paleontologists were interested in the preserved mammal—not in its 
regeneration.” 

“You mean you expect to bring this piece of flesh to life?” the 
reporter demanded. 

The professor’s eyes were shining. “I could become the first man in 
history to regenerate a prehistoric monster.” 

It was Svend’s turn to look dubious. “I’m sorry, Professor, but we 
don’t have time to drill for the rest of this creature. It could take 
months—” 


“I am hoping you can find more, Svend,” Martens said seriously. 
“You must continue to drill. You do not know what this could mean. I 
will work with this one piece of flesh, but if you could find more my 
experiments would be that much simpler.” He tapped the frozen 
ground with the tip of a forefinger. “Down there are the remains of a 
creature millions of years old.” 

“So were the mammoths they found in Siberia,” Svend pointed out. 

“Ah, but this is different, Svend. Those were mammals. But the 
structure of the bones on the scaly piece of flesh you brought up 
convince me that this one is a reptile.” 

“A giant reptile!” Svend repeated, impressed. 

Professor Martens beamed with unconcealed enthusiasm. 
“Tomorrow we will take our find to the Aquarium in Copenhagen. 
Only there do we have the facilities for studying this great discovery.” 
He leaned over and put a hand on Svend’s hard forearm. “Thanks to 
you, my friend, we have something of great importance. Lesser men 
might have thrown away the bones and that bit of flesh. Science go 
hang. Hunting copper ore is more important. But not you.” He smiled 
benevolently at the younger man. “This is something I will never 
forget.” 

Klint, looking at the shadows on the silent arctic mountains, said, “I 
got a feeling it’s something none of us will ever forget.” 


They all got up and Martens stepped close to Svend. “Keep trying to 
find more evidence for me. The Nobel Prize for scientific achievement 
could easily be mine, Svend. And you would share in the honor.” The 
professor’s voice began to tremble. “A dream of twenty years come 
true, Svend.” 

Klint was staring fearfully at the mound of bones and flesh under 
the tarp across the clearing. “I think Pll turn in.” 


“T think we’d all better turn in,” Svend agreed. “Let me show you 
gentlemen to your quarters.” 

He led the way toward the extra tents that had been erected for the 
guests. Overhead, the stars were so close they could have been cut 
from strips of tin. 

For these past days Svend had tried to get Klint to take Jessyca to 
the village and put her on a plane for Stockholm. But one thing and 
another had come up. Now he saw her standing in the shadow of a 
tent. He wished she would stay inside—she had caused enough 
trouble as it was. The men weren’t keeping their minds on their work. 

Professor Martens doffed his cap when he saw Jessyca. “It has been 
a pleasure to meet you, Mrs. Klint. I must say, it was a surprise to find 
such a beauty in a camp like this.” 


Klint, carrying a lantern, had come up. “It is cold, Jessyca. You 
should stay inside.” He gestured at their tent. 

“I am going for a walk,” she announced and started down the 
hollow where the drilling rig was silhouetted against the stars. 

“Wait and I will go with you,” Klint said. 

“I wish to be alone,” she informed him over her shoulder. 

Klint, who had started after her, now swung around. Lantern light 
spilled over his stocky figure. He seemed to find it necessary to 
explain to the others. “She often walks alone at night.” 

“You are a lucky man, Klint,” Professor Martens beamed. “Eh, 
Svend?” 

“Very lucky,” Svend said. 

Klint looked at Svend, then went into his tent and closed the flap. 

Because he was restless, Svend strolled back to the dying fire and 
held out his hands to warm them. As he stood alone he heard a sound 
by the drilling rig, a short distance away. Looking up, he saw Jessyca’s 
shadowed figure. 

“Svend,” she whispered, “there is talk you may go to Copenhagen 
with the professor.” 

“T haven’t made up my mind yet.” 

She drew closer, keeping to the shadows. “It might be our last night 
together. Why have you avoided me?” 

“It is cold and late. You should go to bed.” 

“Bed? Yes. I’d like that—with you.” 

“You have a good husband. Don’t ruin his life.” 

“Last week, in the village, you didn’t worry about ruining his life.” 

“That was last week.” He clenched his hands so that his nails dug 
into the flesh. “And I didn’t know you were his wife.” 

“You said that meeting me was the only thing that had saved your 
sanity in this awful place.” 

And it was true. She had saved his sanity, in a way. He had been 
here nearly two months, drilling into the frozen ground, eating 
reindeer meat and cold mush, finding no ore, moving the camp, trying 
another location. Still nothing. 

Out of frustration he told the man who usually went for supplies 
that he would go himself. He had taken the Jeep and driven the fifty 
miles across the cheerless tundra, passing herds of reindeer driven by 
brandy-legged Lapps. And then in the village, in a hotel of sorts near 
the landing strip, he had gone to the small bar to drink Danish beer 
and contemplate his fate. As an engineering student he had pictured a 
different sort of life. During his infrequent visits to Copenhagen he 


tried to make up for the loneliness. But the willing girls taxed a man 
when you crammed into a month the frustrations of a year. 

He had been standing at the bar when the DC-3 landed. He had 
noticed the brunette first when she stepped down from the plane and 
crossed to the hotel. Moments later, she came into the barroom—their 
eyes met across the room. She smiled and came to the bar, stripping 
off her gloves as she ordered a brandy. He mentioned to her that it 
was cold, even for this time of the year. He noticed how well formed 
she was when she let him help her out of her coat. 

After the second brandy they sat together at a table. In the small 
overheated room was the odor of damp wool and unwashed bodies, 
but she seemed not to be offended. “I was with the circus,” she told 
him in her deep and thrilling voice. “I am used to such things.” 

She spoke English as well as Danish and soon they were laughing at 
jokes. The villagers at the bar looked at them with disapproval. It was 
not a land for laughter. 

“You're here to visit friends?” he asked. 

“Tell me about yourself,” she said, elbows on the small table, 
leaning forward so he could see the fleshy upper curve of her full 
breasts. “I’m more interested in why you are in a place like this.” 


He told her he had been sent by his company to drill for copper. 
They had been working night and day, trying to locate a new vein 
before the weather drove them out. 

“So you are a mining engineer.” She sank back in her chair, the 
tight dress tightening over her thigh. 

“And what about yourself?” 

She shrugged. “I did a high-wire act. A stupid fool did not set up the 
net correctly. I fell and broke my leg in four places. When I got out of 
the hospital, I wanted to come to some different place. To get away. I 
put my finger on a map. It was this place.” She waved a hand at the 
bare walls, the fur-clad men at the bar, the clouds of strong pipe 
tobacco. 

They had their third brandy and he said, “My company keeps a 
room here at the hotel. We could drink there and not have these oafs 
staring at us.” 

She gave a dazzling smile. “That might be very interesting.” 

The room was cramped, the bed narrow. But the stove threw heat 
and they had a bottle of good French brandy. They pulled the blind 
over the window that looked out on the landing strip. Then they sat 
on the bearskin rug in front of the small stove, talking and drinking. 

She leaned forward suddenly and kissed him on the mouth. Then 
she drew back, her eyes misty. “We talk too much. All those months in 


a hospital I did not have a man. I am hungry for you, Svend.” 

She stood up and he marveled at how she was able to wriggle out or 
the tight gray dress. Then she tossed the rest of her clothing onto the 
bed, held her hands above her head, pirouetting slowly, her nipples an 
orange-brown color on pink breasts. Her hips were on the generous 
side and this seemed to give her some concern, as she looked back 
over her bare shoulder at him. 

“You think me muscular, Svend?” 

“No. You’re a Greek goddess.” 


“Walking the high wire develops the leg muscles. I have very strong 
legs. They could crush you.” 

“Braggart,” he grinned. “I don’t believe it.” 

“You'll see.” She flung herself down on him. He had been fumbling 
with the buttons of his shirt, but now she tore at them. Soon his 
clothing was a grayish lump across the room. She had unpinned her 
hair. It was longer than he had imagined. It hung down over her 
breasts like a smoky cloud. 

And then she gave a long sigh and whispered, “I knew how much of 
a man you were even when I first saw you downstairs.” 

“And I knew how much of a woman you were.” 

He stared at her, lying there with the pale Lapland sun inching 
through a crack in the cheap blind. It touched the sweeping curve of 
her thighs, the indentation of her waist. 

She rolled on her side, her breath warm against his face. “I should 
hate you,” she whispered. “You must have brought so much pleasure 
to so many women.” 

“You flatter me.” He ran his hands along her back, feeling the 
muscles just under the soft skin. 

“When I used to be on the wire, ’way up high, looking down at all 
those crazy people, I would think about death. They all hoped I would 
fall. They wouldn’t admit it, but they did.” 

“Hush.” 

“Sex is like death. You die each time. But, oh, how pleasantly.” She 
squirmed voluptuously. “Kill me slowly, inch by inch.” 

He caught her and felt the all-encompassing lubricity of her warm 
flesh—suddenly became almost violent in his desire to take in every 
inch of her with his hungry hands. As if he had touched a switch, her 
body responded with an overwhelming, driving passion, her smoothly 
muscular legs flailing in abandon, her whimpered words urging him 
on, demanding, cursing. When her legs finally locked around him they 
felt like velvet-covered steel springs, stretching, tighter and tighter, 
until the raging storm broke, then subsided, leaving them both relaxed 


and content... for the moment. 


On the third day of their voluntary confinement, the dour hotel owner 
came to the door and knocked. When Svend opened the door the man 
said, “Tell Mrs. Klint that I must have money for the room she 
reserved by wire from Stockholm—even though she hasn’t used it.” 

Mrs. Klint! That had been a shock to a man of his temperament, a 
man who had definite ideas about the inviolability of a friend’s wife. 

And now, here at the lonely camp at the foot of the brooding 
Sulitjelma Mountains, she was waiting to renew their frenzied 
romance. 

She had come close, careful to keep the drilling rig between herself 
and the tents. “Come,” she whispered, tugging at his wrist. “The cab 
of the truck will have a heater—” 

He flung her hand aside. “Have you no shame? How many men in 
Stockholm, Jessyca, while you waited for your husband? While Klint 
was breaking his hands in this frozen hell?” 

Her voice hardened. “I am staying in this camp as long as the job 
lasts. Sooner or later you will come to me.” 

He hurried away to his tent. On the way he came upon Henrik Klint. 
“Klint, I have some time coming from the company. I’m going to 
Copenhagen for a few weeks.” 

“But the snows might come—” 

“There’s always another year.” Svend paused. “We’ve been on a lot 
of jobs together. It’s the first time you mentioned a wife.” 

“It happened last year. She had been injured and she was 
despondent. I thought she might destroy herself. I took care of her.” 

“That was generous.” 

“Generous?” echoed Klint, staring at the mountains. “I never 
thought of it that way. Because she was good to me—after she 
recovered.” He paused and then went on almost as if he were thinking 
to himself. “I suppose she was good to others, too, but how can an old 
man complain?” He shrugged his shoulders with resignation. 

“T know her faults,” he went on, “and I know my own, too.” 


CHAPTER 3 


In Copenhagen a red Porsche, driven by Lise Martens, pulled away 
quickly from the DC-6 that had brought her father home from 
Lapland. The professor’s long legs were cramped in the small sports 
car. Her father talked excitedly—something about bridging the gap 
between reptile and mammal. 

Lise, nearly as tall as her father, was slim and blond. She had the 
classic features of the north country, high forehead, a fine nose. Her 
mouth was so constructed that it could smile generously, but the past 
months hadn’t brought her much cause for smiling. Her blue eyes, 
under highly arched brows, seemed troubled. She wore a dress of 
summer silk, blue flowers on a white background. 

Now, as they pulled away from the landing strip, she glanced in the 
rear-view mirror. She could see the plane on the runway, see the knot 
of passengers who had disembarked with her father. There was Doctor 
Dalby and that reporter—Petersen or something. 

And that tall, good-looking engineer, Svend Alstrup. She’d have no 
trouble remembering his name or how he had looked at her when 
they were introduced. 

As Lise sent the small car through the streets of this Paris of the 
North, she said, “You never told me you knew this Svend Alstrup.” 

“Only professionally.” He shifted his long frame in the bucket seat. 
“Tt’ll take me fifteen minutes to get my legs straightened out. I’m too 
old for this sort of thing.” 

Lise moistened her full underlip with the point of a pink tongue. 
“You’ve been working with fossils too long, Father,” she jested. “Don’t 
you become one.” 

“With two daughters like you and Karen, it’s really a pleasure to 
retire to my old bones,” he commented with a laugh. 

She cleared her throat. “Tell me about this Svend.” And while she 
waited for her father’s reply, her long white fingers tightened on the 
wheel. 

“You must not become too interested in him, Lise,” he said heavily. 
“He has no roots. His kind never do. His work is his life.” 

“Oh, I don’t know.” She tried to sound flippant. “There is always a 
woman for such a man.” 

Professor Martens put a hand on his daughter’s arm. “Forget about 
him.” 


“He seems interesting.” 

“Lise, listen to me. Bide your time. The right man will come along.” 

“The right man—” Her voice broke. 

“I only want to spare you, Lise. I—well, don’t forget your 
unfortunate experience with Detleff.” 

“Pm all over that—and I won’t be hurt again.” Memory loosed a 
small warm spring deep inside her, and for a moment her eyes stung. 
“Tm quite capable of taking care of myself now, Father.” 

The little car zipped through the clusters of cyclists that crowded 
Copenhagen’s streets. In the intense blue sky, banners of white clouds 
streamed above the stone parapets of old buildings. They skirted a 
park and came to an avenue crowded with sidewalk cafés, then drove 
past the rambling, old-fashioned but stately d’Angleterre Hotel. Finally 
they reached the Aquarium. 

Her father climbed stiffly out of the small car, waved, then entered 
the stone building. 

She drove away rapidly, biting her lips to keep from crying. He 
would bring up Detleff. And just when she thought that, finally, last 
summer had been pushed forever from her consciousness. 

Maybe this Svend Alstrup could take her mind off Det. But now she 
was confused again. She had met Svend Alstrup briefly at the airport. 
A soft-spoken man. When he looked at her she felt as if her knees were 
warm wax. It was the first time since Det that she had felt this way 
about a man. 

Oh, she had tried the quantity cure to get over Det. But none of 
them seemed to rouse her. And because she began to feel cheapened 
by the experience, she resolved to lead a chaste life until she met the 
one right man. All this time her sister Karen would look at her 
knowingly and laugh in that brittle way of hers. 

Now, as she drove toward their home at the edge of the city, she 
wondered how Karen would react to a visit by Svend Alstrup. He 
would be living under the same roof with them, her father had said. A 
guest in the house. 

Karen, the younger sister, might find the situation amusing. In fact, 
there was no telling how warmly Karen might extend her hospitality. 


“Little bitch,” Lise said under her breath. 


But Svend Alstrup was not able to accept Professor Martens’ invitation 
at that time. A wire from Lapland informed him that Henrik Klint had 
quit suddenly and taken his wife back to Stockholm. 


“Under the circumstances,” Svend explained over the phone from 
the airport where he was taking a return plane to Lapland, “I have to 


go back and supervise the drilling operation.” 

“Maybe this is my good fortune,” the professor said excitedly. “You 
know what to look for. Find me more bones—more frozen flesh, 
Svend!” 

Svend laughed over the phone. “You’ve almost got me believing in 
this thing, Professor.” 

“It is something to believe in. Something almost unbelievable. And 
you can help me prove my theory. I will be everlastingly in your 
debt.” 

Svend promised he would do his best to find more of this giant 
reptile in the depths of the frozen soil of Lapland. 

In his own quarters in the Aquarium, Professor Martens and Doctor 
Dalby feverishly continued their work with the fossil bones. An office 
and a good-sized hall had been turned over to the pair for their 
experiments. Tables were littered with equipment and paraphernalia 
of an ichthyological nature. 


On the floor at one end of the hall, they were assembling the bones 
of the prehistoric creature. From time to time during the weeks that 
followed, Svend had shipped bits of bone that he had dug up. But no 
more flesh. Although Doctor Dalby was visibly disappointed, Martens 
lost none of his enthusiasm. 

“Tt will all work out, Peter,” Martens beamed. He was on hands and 
knees, examining the bones, cataloguing them. “From what we 
already have,” Martens went on, pointing at the skeletal outline on the 
floor, “we can assume that the creature was even larger than I 
imagined.” 

Dalby’s round face showed a momentary concern. “Think of the 
chaos such a monster could cause in the world today.” 


Martens sat back on his heels and put the flame of a kitchen match 
to the bowl of his pipe. “That will never happen, Peter. The 
experiment will be controlled all the way. I will never allow the 
growth to proceed beyond a certain stage.” 

“What if it gets away from us?” 

“Tt is our job to see that it doesn’t.” Martens got up and crossed over 
to what he considered to be the most important part of his 
experiment. It was a refrigeration room. Now he peered through a 
small observation window. On a long table lay the eight-foot length of 
flesh. “This portion of my work,” Martens said over his shoulder, 
“must not be hurried. We may take a year, Peter, before we proceed to 
the next stage.” 


“What are you going to tell the reporters? They’ve been clamoring 
for a story. They want an explanation of your theory of regeneration.” 


“They shall have one,” Martens said, checking a temperature gauge 
on the wall of the refrigeration room. “How about eleven o’clock this 
morning?” 

Shortly before noon, some two dozen skeptical newsmen, including 
representatives of American wire services, were seated in the big 
room. Klaus Petersen, the newsman who had accompanied Professor 
Martens to Lapland, wedged his chubby figure into one of the chairs 
that had been brought in for the occasion. 

“And just what is this theory of regeneration?” Petersen asked. 

“T will explain,” Martens said. He waved a hand at the far end of the 
room. “Next month I will have a large tank constructed there. Of 
course it may be a year before it will be used, but I want to be ready.” 


Petersen gave some of his colleagues a wise look and tapped his 
forehead. “You expect this piece of flesh you showed us to unfreeze 
and come alive?” 

“It is my hope,” Martens said, puffing on his pipe. “For twenty years 
I have been working on nutrients that could be used for such a 
purpose.” 

“Why not just give it a shot of B-1?” Petersen smiled. 

“Not quite as simple as that, my young friend,” Martens said. He 
refused to allow the badgering to get under his skin. “When the 
creature is put into the tank, the flow of nutrient fluids will be 
controlled. In fact, I would call the tank I will have built, a kind of 
‘regeneration incubator.’ ” 

The newsmen were scribbling furiously, some of them on sheets of 
copy paper, others in notebooks. 

One of them said, “Professor Martens, would you explain exactly 
what you mean by regeneration?” 

“It is, simply, the ability of living tissue to heal itself—or repair an 
injury. In some animals this ability is far advanced.” Martens’ 
enthusiasm was communicated to the tense faces in the room. Even 
Klaus Petersen was listening intently, no longer trying to make the 
professor look ridiculous in the eyes of the other newsmen gathered 
for the conference. “There is nothing unusual about regeneration. 
Were all familiar with the fact that a common lizard can lose his tail 
and grow a new one. There are other examples.” 

“Pd be interested in knowing what they are,” one of the reporters 
said skeptically. 


“The starfish will regrow an entire new organism from each one of 
its severed arms. A flatworm can be cut into many pieces and each 
separate piece—” Martens paused for emphasis, “—will regenerate 
itself into a complete animal, with eyes, digestive system, brains. . . 


everything.” 

There was a moment of silence in the large room, then a shifting of 
glances. 

Enjoying a moment of triumph, Martens said, “What will eventually 
take place in this room is the regeneration of a complete, prehistoric 
creature.” 

Petersen, the newsman, said, “What do you call the thing, 
Professor?” 

“We don’t know what it will grow into yet. Outside of the fact that 
it’s reptilian, we—” 

“How about calling it Reptilicus Martensius?” Klaus Petersen 
suggested. 

“Splendid, splendid,” Martens smiled. “But I think we should 
shorten it to Reptilicus.” 

Shortly past noon, when the newsmen had gone to write their 
stories and Martens and Dalby were working at their desks, alone in 
the big room, Karen burst in. Her eyes were shining. 

“Father, a telegram just came for you at home. I thought it might be 
important.” 

She hurried across the room to her father. Martens fondly patted the 
head of his eighteen-year-old daughter. Two years younger than Lise, 
but so wise, so sure of herself. Karen would never be hurt by a man as 
Lise had been. 

Martens tore open the envelope Karen handed him. “Peter!” he 
cried to Dalby. “It’s from Svend. He’s found more bone. And he’s 
bringing it to us.” 

Dalby’s eyes lit up with pleasure. “The more bone, the better. We 
can reconstruct the creature and see what sort of form he will take. 
That is, if your regeneration theory proves out, Otto.” 

“Tt will.” Martens looked at the telegram again, then glanced at a 
large wall clock behind Dalby’s desk. “Svend arrives in one hour, I—” 

Karen said breathlessly, “Father, Pll go to the airport and meet 
him.” 

“How do you know he’s arriving by plane?” Martens said with mock 
severity. 

“Doesn’t everyone these days?” Karen said, lowering her black eyes. 

“Or else you steamed open this telegram, then sealed it again.” 

She stamped a small foot in a glossy, patent leather pump. “Father, 
how could you say such a thing?” 

Professor Martens laughed and put his arm around her. He said to 
Dalby, “Peter, this Karen is a sly one.” 


“Sweet innocence,” Dalby agreed, and kissed the tips of his fingers 
in her direction. 

When Dalby moved to another part of the room to check a 
temperature gauge, Karen whispered, “I heard Lise talking to you 
about this Svend one night. I understand he’s quite handsome. Is that 
true, Father?” 

“Lise only saw him once. Yes, he’s personable enough, I suppose.” 
He tightened his arm across her shoulders and his voice lowered. “I 
hope you will never be hurt by a man, my daughter. You are innocent 
and I would like you remain that way until you marry.” 

Karen’s dark eyes stared up at her father. There was an elfin quality 
about her small-boned face. At times there was the very devil in her 
eyes, her father would laughingly say. Her mouth was generous and 
there was a cleft in the delicate chin. Although she was a head shorter 
than Lise, she was beautifully put together. Today she wore a shirred 
white blouse and black skirt, so tight she could not walk without a 
provocative wiggle. 

“Why, Father, you positively embarrass me. Talking about my 
remaining pure and innocent. I never heard you say such a thing 
before.” Then she said shyly, “Has Lise given you cause for worry?” 

Martens had been staring across the room, lost in his thoughts. But 
now he seemed to find that his pipe needed attention. When he had 
struck a match, he said, “Lise has never given me cause for worry.” 


Standing on tiptoe, Karen kissed his cheek. “Pll go and get Svend 
now,” she said and hurried toward the door. 

“Bring him directly here, Karen,” Professor Martens called. “We 
have much to do.” 

Outside, Karen slipped under the wheel of her father’s old Daimler, 
and drove it rapidly toward the airport. Fortunately, Lise had been 
washing her hair when the telegram was delivered. When Lise asked 
who had been at the door, Karen said it was only someone selling 
toilet articles. Then Karen had casually left the house and driven to 
the Aquarium. 

She wanted to see Lise’s face when she walked in with Svend. It 
would give Lise something to ponder. 

Lise was so damned smug. Like last summer after the thing with Det 
had blown up. She would hear Lise pacing the floor in her room at 
night. 

And Karen guessed what was on her sister’s mind. One night she 
slipped into Lise’s room. “You are fortunate to live in the north 
country,” Karen said innocently, “where having an illegitimate child is 
no disgrace.” Karen gave Lise a tight little smile. 


“That was a foul thing to say,” Lise whispered hoarsely. “No one is 
worrying about an illegitimate child in this family. Unless it is you.” 

Karen laughed and pirouetted, her short skirt flying above her 
knees. “I am very careful not to get caught.” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying.” Lise stared at her younger 
sister. “You’re only making this up.” 

“You think I’ve never had experience with boys?” 

“You are possessed of a vivid imagination.” 

“No imagination where you’re concerned, dear sister.” Karen lost 
her smile. “I followed you one day. I was cycling in the woods with 
some friends. I saw you with this Detleff. I told my friends to go on. I 
followed you to your steel boudoir.” 

“You little spy!” 

Karen gave Lise a look of mock concern. “I was worried about what 
might happen to you, that’s all. Isn’t it natural to want to look after 
one’s older sister?” 

Lise’s eyes were furious. “Pll thank you to mind your own business 
from now on.” 

Karen had knelt on a wicker chair, leaning her forearms on the 
back. “How was he, Lise? He looked virile enough.” 

“Pm beginning to wonder just how innocent you are. Where 
imagination leaves off and reality begins.” 

Karen gave a hoot of laughter. “I was a woman at fourteen. The 
year I went to camp in Sweden.” 

“T can see that Father’s idea of sending you to camp was a mistake.” 

“There I learned many things, dear Lise. Things you should have 
learned years ago. May I wear your red necklace tonight?” 

“You may not!” 

“TI tell Father about Det.” 

“Don’t waste your breath.” Lise’s lips had trembled. “Father already 
knows about Det.” 

Karen walked to the door. “I suppose your child will be tall and fair. 
Like you. Like Father. Like Mama was. If I have one it will be small 
and dark—like a gypsy.” 

Karen had run crying from the room. She didn’t know why she had 
said that to Lise. In some ways she liked her sister. Mostly she 
resented her blondness, her tall stately manner. 

Now as she drove toward the airport to meet Svend, Karen felt a 
rising excitement. It was a challenge to thwart Lise. 


CHAPTER 4 


Svend first noticed the girl when he came down the ramp from the 
DC-6. He had deliberately worn his best gray suit and had had his 
shoes shined. He looked around expectantly for the tall Lise Martens. 
When he didn’t see her in the crowd around the gate he felt let down. 
He had met her here at this same airport some weeks ago. She had 
offered her soft warm hand and smiled in that Ingrid Bergman way of 
hers that made him collapse inside. But she wasn’t here today. 
Probably the professor had sent somebody from the Aquarium to meet 
him. 

But there was the small dark girl at the gate. She was waiting for 
some lucky man. She peered up at the plane and walked over and 
spoke to an attendant. At each step her little bottom wiggled 
delightfully under a tight black skirt. She carried her dark head high. 
She seemed very small-boned, yet there was no indication of softness 
about her. She reminded him of the slender strands of steel wire that 
went into a drilling cable. 

As he drew abreast of her he couldn’t help smiling at the bright, 
piquant face. She smiled back at him and just as he was about to pass 
on, she asked, “Are you Svend Alstrup?” 

For a moment he was too surprised to say anything. He just stood 
there, holding his leather bag, looking foolish. 

She came up quickly. “I’m Karen Martens.” 

“Oh, I—” 

“You expected Lise. What a shame. It’s her day to wash her hair. 
Father said you’re to come right to the Aquarium.” 

Suddenly Svend threw back his head and laughed. I haven’t even 
told you who I am yet. I might be Jonas Rittler or Erik Smart, for all 
you know.” 

“You’re Svend. Lise said you were quite handsome.” 

Svend felt his cheeks get hot. Some of the bystanders were smiling. 
He took Karen by the arm and hurried her to a secluded corner in the 
waiting room. 

There he looked her over frankly and completely. “I knew Professor 
Martens had a younger daughter, but—” 

“You expected a child.” She brushed her hands carelessly over her 
breasts. “And here I am, built like a woman.” She gave him a 
malicious little smile, then looked around. “Did you bring anything for 


father. Old bones or something?” 

“A crate of them. We’ll have to wait until they’re unloaded. So 
you’re Karen. My, my, I am surprised.” 

It was two hours before they reached the Aquarium in the Daimler, 
followed by a truck that carried a large packing case. After two 
draymen had deposited the case in the center of the hall where 
Martens and Dalby had their lab, there was much excitement. Svend 
helped open the case with a crowbar, then he gingerly began to lift 
out the various pieces of bone his drill had brought up from the frozen 
earth. 

Some of them had been splintered by the drill, but one in particular 
was in perfect shape. “A thigh bone,” Martens exclaimed. “At least 
fifteen feet long.” 

“You were right about one thing,” Svend said seriously. “The 
creature was mighty large, no mistake about that.” 

Martens and Dalby had carried the thighbone across the room to 
where the fragmentary outline of the reptile was laid out. When it was 
in place, Martens stepped back, filling his pipe. His hands shook so he 
spilled some of the tobacco from his pouch. “This was an incredible 
find, Svend. If you could only bring us more.” 

“Tt’ll have to wait till next year. We’re closed down. We had our first 
snow two days ago.” 

“By this time next year, if all goes well,” Martens said soberly, “our 
piece of prehistoric flesh will be in a tank regenerating itself.” 

“Are you serious?” 

Professor Martens laughed. “You’ll see in due time.” 

Svend rubbed his jaw. Karen was leaning over, looking at some of 
the bones on the floor. He could see a frothy edge of white slip. 
“Professor,” Svend said, trying to get his mind on less disturbing 
subjects, “I’ve noticed that these bones I’ve dug up are hollow. Built 
like tubes. They look almost like the bones of a bird, only on a larger 
scale, of course.” 

“A bird it is, or was,” Doctor Martens admitted. 

“A bird!” Svend sounded incredulous. “But I thought you said it was 
reptilian.” 

“In part.” Martens touched the large thighbone with the toe of his 
shoe. “Very strong bones, but also very light—to enable the creature 
to take to the air.” 

“Professor, you’re joking. A creature that size—in the air?” 

“Millions of years ago nature did much experimenting with life on 
our planet.” 

Svend looked troubled. “I hate to sound like my foreman Klint, but 


arent you liable to get into something that—that couldn’t be 
stopped?” 

“Scientific discovery is like progress. You must never turn your back 
on either one.” Martens started across the room. “Come, I will show 
you the rest of your discoveries. The piece of flesh you found. It’s the 
creature’s tail. I wasn’t sure at first. But Iam now. Take a look.” 

Professor Martens stood by the observation window of the 
refrigeration room. Svend crossed over and Karen slipped her hand 
into his. “These things frighten me,” she whispered. 

Svend smiled down at the dark head of this delightful female. But 
when he peered through the thick glass window into the freezing 
room his smile faded. He saw the incredible-looking thing covered 
with scales, saw the icing of frost that made it look even more weird. 
And there were the holes that his core bit had drilled. 

Shaking his head, Svend stepped back. “In that room it looks more 
frightening than it did in camp.” 

“Frightening enough if it should come to life,” Martens said. “Ninety 
feet or more of rampaging reptile.” 

“With wings,” Svend added and shivered. 

Karen stepped to her father’s side. “Now that you’re certain Svend 
knows all about the frozen matters—can’t I thaw him a little and show 
him around?” 

Martens shoved his sheaf of notes into his pocket. “A thawing would 
do you good, Svend. You’ve been too long in the land of the Lapps.” 

Already Karen was tugging at Svend’s coat sleeve. “He’s to stay with 
us, isn’t he, Father?” 

“Of course,” Martens said, then held up his hands and shook his 
head when Svend protested. “We have a spare room, and Karen and 
Lise will be delighted to look after you, Svend.” 

“Just Karen,” Karen said slyly. “Lise is too busy with her other 
affairs to bother.” 

“Affairs?” Professor Martens’ eyebrows shot up. 

“T mean social things. Teas and such.” 

They went out, hand in hand and Karen closed the door behind 
them quietly. “We’ve jumped the first hurdle.” 

“Hurdle?” he said in surprise. 

“Yes. Father agrees you’re to sleep under our roof.” 

Svend gave the vivacious young beauty a puzzled glance. Although 
he tried not to look at the front of her blouse, he found his gaze 
riveted there. His cheeks felt warm. 

Karen, noticing this, gave a small laugh. She was hurrying him 


down the corridor. When she slipped under the wheel of the old 
Daimler, a wedge of skirt caught under her thigh. Svend could see a 
rim of pale flesh. He swallowed a sudden dryness in his throat. 

For some time she drove them through traffic, past rococo 
structures, parks and castles, with Karen chattering away about 
landmarks, as if he had never been here before. He smiled to himself. 
Despite her smallness she could handle a car. 

Soon traffic was left behind and they were winding along a graveled 
road into a grove of trees. At a cleared place, Karen pulled off under 
the trees and cut the motor. She leaned back against the door and 
regarded him narrowly. Provocatively she licked a corner of her 
mouth. 

Suddenly she said, “How was the wife of that foreman?” 

Svend stiffened and shot her a glance. “I think we’d better get on to 
your house. Or better yet, I’ll stay at a hotel.” 

She smiled. “Don’t worry that Pll say anything. I overheard Father 
talking to Doctor Dalby about the wife of this foreman practically 
throwing herself at you when they were up at camp. And how you 
were the perfect gentleman and refused her.” 

“What else?” he said gruffly. “She was married.” 


Karen fluffed the dark ringlets that framed her small animated face. 
“T have a feeling about that, Svend. That you and the foreman’s wife 


P? 


“Td rather not discuss it.” 

She thrust herself across his lap and peered up at him. His very 
blood seemed to have heated to the point where it scalded his nerve 
ends. 

“Darling,” she said seriously, “don’t be embarrassed by the way I 
talk. I don’t care about the foreman’s wife. I believe in taking what 
you want.” 

“That is a pretty ruthless philosophy—” 

“No. I was very young when the Nazis occupied Denmark. My 
mother was killed in a bombing raid. All our relatives except Father 
and Lise were killed. Life is very short. I believe in living for each 
moment.” 

“We all lost in the war.” For a moment he thought of himself, a 
nine-year-old boy, hurling a Molotov cocktail at the swastika painted 
on a Nazi tank. 

She said, “Would you like to see me without my clothes?” 

He just stared down at this incredible female. “What—what did you 
say?” 

“You heard me. You’ve been staring at my chest ever since I met 


you at the airport. You’ve been wondering what’s underneath. I just 
thought you’d like to see for sure.” 

“Well, Pll be damned—” He gripped her shoulders, intending to 
swing her off his lap. But she caught him and her weight pulled him 
down. He found himself kissing her moist red lips. The darting point 
of her tongue caught at his breath, and sent his heart pounding louder 
than the drilling rig back at camp. 

She broke away at last, her face flushed. “I want to be first with 
you, Svend.” 

“First?” He couldn’t keep up with her change of pace. 

“First—before Lise. Oh, she'll try. She'll throw herself at you, 
Svend.” 

“Pd be flattered, but—” 

“No, you wouldn’t. Because she seeks men to help her forget a 
broken heart. Last summer—Oh, well, it doesn’t matter. You’ll 
succumb to her charms, as they say. Because you’re a man. Some 
night she’ll steal into your bedroom—” 

“She hardly seemed like that sort.” 

Karen sat up and put her hands on either side of his face. Her dark 
eyes were very intent. It was quiet in the trees, save for a chattering 
bird that swept past the windshield with a bright wing. 

Karen said solemnly, “When you go to bed with Lise, tell her this 
one thing. Tell her that little Karen was first.” She spoke in a husky 
voice and then kissed him again. Breaking away, she said, “Or tell her 
even before you go to bed with her.” 

“Why this rivalry between two sisters?” 


“Hush, Svend, dear.” She stepped out of the car. “Will you follow 
me into the trees?” 

“T don’t believe I will,” he said firmly. 

“You will.” Turning, she gave him a bright, inviting smile. Then she 
began walking slowly along a path that led to the deeper shadows of 
the trees. 

Suddenly her blouse came off and she hung it on a branch. His 
breath caught and he sat up straight as he saw her nimble fingers 
unhooking the narrow white band of her bra. Then the bra came off. 
She swung it gaily around her dark head a couple of times, then hung 
it on a low-hanging tree. 

She went on a few paces, then halted, her hands at her skirt zipper. 
She stepped out of the skirt, laid it carefully on the grass. He could see 
her white half-slip tighten over her hips. She straightened, peeled off 
the slip, and went walking down the path in her high heels, her nylons 
flashing in the sunlight that seeped through the trees. 


Then she pushed her hands inside the elastic band of a wispy white 
girdle. This she slipped down over her hips, not bothering to unfasten 
her garters. She kicked off her shoes. 

Then, hands on the gentle slope of her hips, she turned and faced 
him, her dark head tilted to one side. He stared open-mouthed at the 
rose-tipped breasts, the flat stomach, the perfectly formed thighs. 

She said, “Is that what you expected?” 

He found himself climbing out of the car, banging his shin. But the 
pain went unnoticed. 

“There’s a blanket on the floor by the back seat,” she said, and ran 
deeper into the trees. 

With the blanket under one arm, he ran after her, scattering his own 
clothing, not bothering to hang it as she had done. 

He flung down the blanket and dumped her on top of it. She 
giggled, drew up her knees and bit his ear, pretending to fight him 
desperately. 

“You—you’re the most delightful female I ever met,” he panted. 

She squirmed away and he forced her back, his desperate hands on 
her knees. All the time she laughed shrilly. 

Suddenly she drew his face to her breasts, reveling in the touch of 
his lips. His mouth could not get enough of those hard, firm breasts 
and his fingers trailed all over her satin-smooth flesh, seeking and 
caressing, until desire was a hot blade in her insides and she pulled 
him closer. 

Expertly she guided him, her body accommodating itself to the 
savage lance of his manhood while the world spun around them in a 
riot of sensation. After a long blissful moment, she whispered in his 
ear, “Have you ever been loved by a gypsy?” 

“No.” 

“Then it’s a new experience.” Her body slammed furiously against 
his, arching and straining, alive with passion, sweeping them both 
into a vortex of renewed feeling. 

Later, he said, “Pll find it hard to look your father in the eye.” 

She only smiled. “You’d better drive. My knees are still shaky. 
You're quite a man.” 


CHAPTER 5 


Lise arrived at the Aquarium in her red Porsche, bringing Lars 
Mikkelsen, a thick-set garrulous man who smoked vile cigars and 
talked of the days when he had fished the North Sea as a young man. 
Her father had phoned the house, asking her to pick up Mikkelsen. 
The man occasionally acted as night watchman at the Aquarium or 
did odd jobs. 

Lise found her father and Doctor Dalby studying the hideous- 
looking tailpiece in the refrigeration room. They came out and shook 
hands with Mikkelsen. 

“You can always count on me, Professor,” Mikkelsen smiled. “What 
is it this time you want me to watch? A two-headed whale?” 

Only Martens reacted with a smile to this, because he was of the 
opinion that you must humor such dull-witted fellows. 

“We feel it’s very important for someone to be here when we’re 
gone,” Professor Martens said seriously. “PI have a cot moved into the 
adjoining room.” 

“Sure. Anything fishy going on, I look into it.” 

The professor showed Mikkelsen the refrigeration room, calling 
attention to the temperature gauge on the wall. “This room must be 
kept below freezing at all times. It is important!” 

“Cold! Sure, Professor, I understand.” 

While Dalby took Mikkelsen into another room, Martens said to 
Lise, “Svend Alstrup is going to spend a few days with us.” 

Lise’s lovely face lit up. “How wonderful! When will he arrive?” 

Martens frowned at his watch. “Already home by now, I expect. 
Karen picked him up at the airport.” 

Lise looked away. “I see.” 

When Lise got back to the big stone house she found Karen and 
Svend in the side yard. She tried to smile and held out her hand to the 
tall blond engineer. “Welcome,” she said. 

Svend took her hand. “You are every bit as beautiful as I 
remembered you from that day at the airport.” 


“That is very kind of you to say.” 

Karen was regarding her sister with sly amusement. “Lise, Svend has 
something to tell you.” 

Lise saw color mount swiftly to Svend’s strong face. “I—I am 
grateful for your hospitality—yours and your father’s.” 


“That’s not what I meant,” Karen said. “You have something else to 
tell her. Remember?” 

Laughing, Karen went into the house. 

Lise looked up into the embarrassed face of their guest. “I believe I 
understand what she means.” 

Svend lowered his gaze. “I find this to be a most extraordinary 
family.” 

“It is getting to be.” Then Lise added gravely, “I do hope you enjoy 
your stay here.” 

She went upstairs to her room and sat down on the edge of her bed. 
Hearing a sound, Lise looked up. Karen stood in the doorway, that 
taunting smile she knew so well still on her lips. 

Lise said, “You didn’t lose any time, dear sister.” 

“Can I help it? He completely overpowered me.” 

“You embarrassed him downstairs.” 

Karen laughed delightedly. “I only wanted him to tell you that I was 
first.” 

Trembling with anger, Lise went to her dressing table and peered at 
her reflection in the triple mirrors. “Get out of my room,” she said, 
without looking around. 

“You shouldn’t be upset over this—” 

“Pm not upset. Just hurt and baffled. Why do you always want what 
I want?” 

“Don’t be stuffy. He’s quite energetic. I’m sure we can both share 
him.” 

Lise whirled, her eyes hot. “I don’t want him! Now will you please 
get out of my room!” 

When Karen had left, Lise sat for a long time in the growing 
darkness. She heard her father come home in a taxi, heard Svend’s 
voice. She resolved to put Svend completely out of her mind. To forget 
him as she had forgotten Detleff. 

But even when she thought of Det she felt something twist deep 
inside her. 


Because he had no engagements for the evening, Doctor Dalby worked 
late at the Aquarium. He was at his desk, examining minute specimens 
under a microscope when Mikkelsen walked in to check the 
temperature of the freezing room. 

“You go to bed if you want,” Dalby said. “Ill be working most of the 
night. I’ll look after things here.” 


“Fine. Good night, Doctor.” 


Hours later, Dalby put down his pen and flexed tired fingers. He 
yawned. Picking up a slide glass and scalpel he entered the 
refrigeration room. There, he carefully scraped bits of tissue from the 
frozen tailpiece onto the glass. 

Quickly he hurried out of the room, leaving the door open. The door 
could stay open well over an hour without any harm. He would be 
going in often. Closing it each time, with his hands full, made it 
awkward. 

At his desk he worked feverishly. He would peer through the 
microscope, then he would scratch notes in his journal. Then he would 
return to the refrigeration room and collect more scrapings. Each time 
he glanced at the gauge. It still registered below freezing. 

At last he pushed back his chair and gave a prodigious yawn. 
Instantly his head bobbed. He tried to open his eyes, murmuring, “Ill 
nap. Just a moment...” 

The hands of the wall clock marched toward dawn. Near the door of 
the refrigeration room the gauge registered well above freezing. The 
tailpiece itself began to change in the room; it glistened with moisture 
in the dim light. The hole in its side also changed. It turned red and 
moist. Water began to drip from the table to form a puddle on the 
floor... 


Because he was impatient to resume his experiments, Professor 
Martens had Lise drive him to the Aquarium earlier than usual. They 
found Dalby slumped over his desk. 

“My God!” Martens cried. “Something’s happened.” 

When they hurried to the desk, Dalby looked up, his eyes fogged by 
sleep. “What—Oh, hello, Otto—Lise.” 

“Peter, you gave me a start.” Martens was relieved. “I thought you 
were ill.” 

“T only closed my eyes a moment ago.” Dalby looked around. “It’s 
daylight. I slept longer than I thought—” 

An anguished cry burst from the professor. He was pointing a 
shaking hand at the refrigeration room. The door stood open. 

Numbly they crossed to the door and entered the room. Martens 
stepped to a table and poked his finger at the piece of flesh. Anger 
darkened his thin face. 

“Defrosted!” he cried. “It was to have been done by degrees. Over a 
period of months! Wait till I get my hands on that Mikkelsen. Now it 
is completely thawed—ruined—” 

“Wait!” a white-faced Dalby cried. “Don’t blame Mikkelsen. I sent 
him to bed. The fault is mine!” 


For a moment Martens seemed speechless. “You realize what you’ve 
done, Pete? Decomposition has already begun.” 

Lise looked as stricken as her father and Dalby. “Couldn’t you 
refreeze it?” 

The professor shook his head. “The tissues would never be the same 
after being defrosted at that rate—” 


Dalby had been bending over the specimen and now he stared at the 
wound that had been made by the drill. “Otto,” he said hoarsely, 
“maybe all is not lost, after all. Look at this.” 

Martens said grumpily, “Look at what? Here my twenty years of 
experimentation was about to be proved and—” 


“Otto, the wound! It’s healing!” 


Martens had been about to leave the room. Now he swung around, 
bent his long bony frame over the piece of thawed flesh. He saw that 
the gaping hole made by the drill was closed by scar tissue. “Good 
God in heaven!” he cried. “Peter, look at the surface—” He touched 
the wound. 

“Granulation,” Dalby murmured, awed. 

Martens was bobbing his head excitedly. “My theory is proved.” He 
seized his daughter and swung her around and around the small room 
with its puddle made from melted Lapland ice. “I was right. Now let 
them laugh. Now let them laugh at Professor Otto Martens! Lise, you 
and Karen will be with me. And you, too, Peter. Pll accept the Nobel 
Prize on behalf of all humanity—” 


Lise suddenly wrenched herself from her father’s arms. She stared at 
him with a mounting terror. 

His face changed. “Lise, what is it?” 

“Father, Pm frightened.” She swallowed, pointing at the spongy 
mass of flesh on the table. “Don’t let it live. Kill it—now! Before it is 
too late.” 


He gripped her shoulders. “Get hold of yourself, child! This is a time 
for rejoicing not hysteria. Think what this means, Lise. Think. For eons 
that piece of flesh has been frozen—in suspended animation. Peter let 
it thaw out—accidentally. But we don’t have to worry about that. 
Because it lives. It is alive!” 


On the fourth day since the scientific discovery, red-haired Connie 
Miller of UNESCO presented herself to Professor Martens. She sat 
stiffly in her chair, a snakeskin bag in her lap, as Martens glanced over 
her credentials. 

Looking up, he smiled. “We are not accustomed to seeing such a 
beautiful woman connected with science.” 


“T assure you that I am quite capable in my field.” 

Martens waved a hand. “I meant no insult. I commented on your 
beauty, not your lack of knowledge.” 

Connie gave him a faint smile. “I suppose I’m overly sensitive. Most 
men never look beyond the facade.” 


“In our country, the facade, as you call it, is considered rather 
important.” 

A flush of annoyance and also pleasure at the compliment made her 
uncomfortable. She pushed her full red lips together as if intent on 
making herself look severe. “I’m here for a job, Professor Martens. I 
suppose you realize that your findings have astounded the entire 
world.” 

“T am flattered,” he said, spreading his hands. 


“There is also a certain degree of fear connected with your 
discovery. Some members of the UN are frankly worried.” 

“And others only skeptical.” Martens shrugged. “I am a scientist, 
Miss Miller. My interest lies in proving a theory. Not in allaying the 
fears of worried little people.” 

Lise, who had shown Connie Miller to her father’s office, also 
showed a faint worry. But she was staring with frank admiration at 
the attractively dressed woman. Her father, at his desk, seemed 
pleased that his discovery had received such world-wide attention. 


“Professor,” Connie said, “if the details of your report are verified, it 
certainly opens up a dangerous avenue of exploration. Don’t you 
agree?” 

“Perhaps,” he agreed. “We have another representative of the 
United Nations coming here. A countryman of yours, Miss Miller. His 
name is—” Martens was pawing through a welter of paper on his desk. 
“The letter is right here—” 

“Never mind, Professor,” said a tall, crew-cut, broad-shouldered 
man in the doorway. “Brigadier General Mark Grayson reporting.” He 
was striding into the room, cap under his arm, his tan uniform 
showing knife-edged creases. “You’re Professor Martens. They said I’d 
find you here.” 


“I did not expect such a young man for so important an 
assignment.” Martens allowed his hand to be shaken vigorously by the 
tanned, hard-jawed general. “We are honored,” Martens went on. 

“T don’t know whether it’s an honor or not,” Grayson said, frowning 
at Connie and Lise. “I don’t even know why I’m here.” 

“We have a news conference scheduled right away,” Martens said, 
seemingly a little perturbed that the general appeared irritated at his 
assignment. “I think many of your questions can be answered there. 


But first let me introduce you. This is Miss Miller from UNESCO.” 

“UNESCO,” the general said with obvious distaste. 

“And this is my daughter, Lise.” 

Lise’s smile of welcome was strained when Grayson merely bobbed 
his crew-cut head. “I hope you enjoy your stay with us,” she 
murmured. 

Grayson stood with hands clasped behind his back, intensifying the 
depth of his chest. “Thank you, Miss Martens, but I believe the shorter 
the stay, the happier for me.” When her jaw dropped, he hastened to 
say, “I meant no offense.” 

Grayson asked where the news conference was to be held. When 
Martens told him, he strode out, his heels rapping along the corridor. 

When he had gone, Connie made a small gesture. “I’m sorry, 
Professor. Not all Americans have the general’s bad manners.” 

Lise said, “Perhaps he is gruff because of the load he carries. Such 
an important man probably has a lot on his mind.” 

Connie arched a reddish eyebrow. “A lot on his mind is probably 
right,” she said softly, her green eyes studying the attractive Danish 
girl. “And you had better watch out for what he does have on his 
mind. Both of us, as a matter of fact.” 

She smiled, pawed through her bag for cigarettes. She found one 
and snapped a lighter flame at the tip. Then she walked briskly from 
the room. 

Lise Martens might make apologies for the general’s lack of 
courtesy, Connie thought, but she knew the type. Grayson was just a 
hard-nosed career man who probably bowed each night toward the 
Pentagon before climbing into bed. 


CHAPTER 6 


Since Professor Martens’ astounding scientific discovery, major 
alterations had been made in the Aquarium lab. A huge tank took up 
one end of the large room. Above this was an observation platform, 
reached by short flights of iron stairs. 


Among those occupying the two dozen or so chairs in the room 
were Svend Alstrup and Karen, the latter radiant in a white sheath. 
Connie and Lise Martens sat together nearby. Lise looked unhappy 
when she noticed that Svend held Karen’s small hand. 

In the same aisle, a few chairs from Connie, General Mark Grayson 
sat stiffly. Seated next to him was a slender blue-eyed man in the 
uniform of the Royal Danish Guards. He was Captain Einer Brandt, 
assigned by his government as Grayson’s liaison. 


Professor Martens was addressing the group which included fellow- 
scientists and newsmen, “—and we have had the tail segment under 
observation for many hours now. Ladies and gentlemen, there is no 
doubt. It is alive! And growing rapidly. Already it has more than 
doubled in size.” 

Connie Miller, her copper-colored hair shining under the lights, 
leaned forward. She didn’t want to miss a word of the professor’s 
statement. But in shifting her body, the green garbardine suit she’d 
worn again today tightened over her hip and thigh. From a corner of 
her eye she was aware that Grayson was staring at her. She glanced 
around. He was looking at her legs. 

She straightened up in the chair, disapproval tightening her lips. 

To the assemblage, Martens was reading from a paper he had 
prepared. “. . . the whole tail is now formed. The creature seems to be 
regenerating in an embryonic position. It appears to be totally unlike 
any other known dinosaur. The huge, bony scales along his back are 
incredibly thick. His rear legs are squat and sturdy. While the 
forelimbs are hardly formed.” 

“A little slower, Professor, if you please!” cried a reporter who was 
furiously taking notes. 


Martens paused a moment, then continued, “The most amazing 
developments are the two long, tapering wings that are forming along 
its sides. Doctor Dalby and I are considering the possibility that the 
flow of nutrients be increased. We’ll try it—even though, if Reptilicus 
grows much bigger, we’ll be forced to build a new tank.” 


Then followed a question-and-answer session and then Martens’ 


invitation to view Reptilicus in his tank. 

There was a buzz of excitement and they crowded toward the 
ladders. General Grayson was the last to climb to the platform. For 
some reason he seemed to feel that a perpetual scowl was part of his 
rank. At this point he also looked disgusted as he stared down at the 
large piece of unidentifiable flesh in the tank below. 

Connie moved over beside him. “General, you don’t look happy.” 

He turned to give her a quick appraisal with hard gray eyes that 
seemed startlingly pale in the tanned face. Probably in his late thirties, 
she judged. A capable man, she had figured, to reach his present rank 
so soon. 

“Would you be happy?” he snapped. “Playing nursemaid to a hunk 
of fish?” 

“I am playing nursemaid to that same hunk of fish.” She felt her 
cheeks get hot. She had worn the green suit so she would appear 
businesslike and here he was looking her over as if she wore nothing 
but a very thin nightgown. “I’m sure the UN had good reasons for 
sending us both here,” she said sharply. 

“I know their reasons, Miss Miller. Quote. A unique situation—that 
could conceivably become a dangerous one. The regeneration of a 
giant prehistoric monster—that might become a menace to one or 
more of the United Nations. End quote!” 

“Your assignment seems valid enough.” 

“Playing errand boy for a pair of lunatic scientists is still not my 
idea of a military mission. Even in peacetime!” 

He clambered down the ladder, his hard heels ringing on the iron 
rungs. She watched him stride for the door, his back stiff as an iron 
bar, his jaw thrust out. She felt a small uneasy compression under her 
heart. 

But she was able to put the ill-tempered general out of her mind 
because Lise was coming along the platform. She wanted to know 
where Grayson had gone. 

“T doubt if anyone cares very much!” Connie snapped. 

“He seems to be such an unhappy man.” Lise sighed deeply. “I know 
just how he feels.” 

Connie looked at the attractive Danish girl. “Don’t let the general 
know how you feel. You could become a military objective—even in 
peacetime.” 

Smiling a little, Connie climbed down the ladder. There on the floor 
she was besieged by some of the reporters. She would nod her red 
head in answer to some questions, shake it vigorously in reply to 
others. 


She was not as tall as Lise, who had joined the group to act as 
interpreter whenever necessary. But Connie was as finely built as the 
Danish girl. Her green earrings seemed to deepen the color of her 
large eyes. Across the bridge of her nose was a tracery of freckles. 
Whenever she could forget her role as Miss Miller of UNESCO she 
would unbend enough to show that she had a wonderful smile. 

She stood with her snakeskin bag under her arm, answering their 
questions as professionally as possible. Two reporters tried to date her. 
She told them, pleasantly but firmly, that romance had no place in her 
life. 

But when she walked toward the door they all stared at the shape 
revealed by her snug-fitting gabardine. Her nylon-clad legs were long 
and very good to look at. One of the reporters whistled under his 
breath. 


When he was alone in his office, Professor Martens began to dictate 
into the microphone of a tape recorder. It was the conclusion of a 
report he had started earlier in the day. “. . . the whole tail is now 
formed. The creature seems to be regenerating in an embryonic 
position. It is totally unlike any other known dinosaur. The huge, bony 
scales along his back are incredibly thick. His rear legs are squat and 
sturdy while the forelimbs are hardly formed.” 

Martens pressed a button, stopping the machine, and stared into 
space to collect his thoughts. Then he continued: “The most amazing 
development is the fact that two long, tapering wings are forming 
along its sides. Dr. Dalby has recommended that the flow of nutrients 
be increased. We’ll try it—although if Reptilicus grows much bigger 
we'll have to build a new tank .. .” 


CHAPTER 7 


The following morning Svend was surprised when Karen came out of 
the kitchen with a picnic basket slung over her arm. He had been 
alone in the front room, looking at some of Professor Martens’ books. 
He looked around at Karen. She was fetching in a full-skirted print 
dress. Her dark eyes were bright with excitement. 

“Cook fixed us a picnic lunch,” she smiled. “We’re going to the 
beach.” 

Svend felt his cheeks grow warm when he thought of how he had 
become entangled with this girl. “I should be helping your father.” 

“Lise drove him to the Aquarium very early.” Karen set the basket 
on the table. “Cook is gone and we are quite alone here. Svend, do 
you really want to go to the beach?” 

His brows lifted. “It was your idea, not mine. Of course, I don’t care 
whether we go or not.” Her attitude irritated him. He felt as if she had 
a ring in his nose and was leading him around a show arena. 

Karen moved swiftly on her high heels to the window. “It’s going to 
be a beautiful day. But—” She turned, regarding him solemnly. 
“Come, I want to show you something.” 

With that saucy walk of hers she headed for the stairway that 
curved to the second floor where the girls had their rooms. He had 
started to follow, but now she smiled back at him with her moist lips. 
“Svend, bring the basket.” 

Surprised, he hesitated a moment, then returned to the table and 
picked up the hamper. As he followed her trim figure up the stairs he 
wondered bleakly what she was up to now. 

She opened the door to a room. When she beckoned to him he felt a 
moment of rebellion. But it faded quickly. He stepped into the room 
and heard Karen shut the door behind him. It was a typically feminine 
room with a rose-colored spread on the bed, a dressing table with 
triple mirrors. There was a scent he remembered. 


“This is Lise’s room,” he whispered. 

Karen swung around him and lay down on the bed. She held out her 
hands to him. “I want you, Svend.” Her voice was shaking. “I want 
you here.” 

His dry throat had a coppery taste. “Lise might come back.” 

“She’ll be gone all day. I know. She’s got her eye on that general. 
That Mark Grayson.” 


“She told you this?” 

“I can read Lise. She’s just like a page from a book to me. I know 
everything she thinks.” 

“You should go into the business of telling fortunes.” 

A small frown disturbed the placid surface of the young brow. “Only 
our fortune do I want to tell.” 

He listened. There was no sound, save the distant laughter of a 
child. He was standing at the edge of the bed, trying to make up his 
mind. But she suddenly caught his wrist and pulled hard. He lost his 
balance and sprawled beside her, wrinkling the rose-colored spread. 
For a moment he thought of the fair Lise here alone at night with her 
dreams. 

But Karen put her hands on him and he forgot Lise. The bed was 
very soft, with the traditional Danish feather mattress under them. 


Sunlight poured through lace curtains at the windows. “This isn’t 
right, Karen,” Svend told her. “This is Lise’s room.” 

“But it’s why I want to do it.” Her fingernails bit into his arms. “On 
Lise’s bed.” 

She tried to pull him down on her, but he held back. “Why do you 
hate her?” he demanded. 

But she arched her back and her soft lively mouth was pressed 
against his and he forgot that he had asked a question. Soon their 
clothing was strewn carelessly on the floor. Again, as she had that day 
in the woods, she fought him with playful determination. He would 
press his face against her breasts and she would twist away. She tried 
to get off the bed and he flung her back. 

For a moment she was quiet and he thought that this meant the end 
of her resistance. As he moved to penetrate her, she suddenly ducked 
out from under him. She bounded across the room, whipped open a 
wardrobe door. She was fumbling among racks of hanging clothes. 
Then she came out with a pale blue dressing gown. It was Lise’s, of 
course, and when she put it on, the hem dragged on the floor and the 
sleeves were much too long. But she held it about her and came back 
to the bed. 

“Now you can pretend,” she whispered. “I’m Lise. It’s what you 
want, isn’t it?” 

“I do not,” he said hoarsely and tore the blue garment from her 
back, hurling it across the room. She came warmly against him, her 
frantic body making him forget Lise, forget everything. 

When is was over Karen closed her hands over her breasts and 
looked up at him with wonder. “I am beginning to feel something, 
Svend,” she said brokenly. “Svend, I love you. I really love you.” 


He was about to say that he loved her, but a small voice in his 
consciousness told him there was no point in a man’s committing 
himself to such an unpredictable female as this. 

She insisted they dress. And then, incongruously, they were sitting 
cross-legged on the bed, eating the picnic lunch. He wanted very 
much to laugh at the absurdity of it all. And yet there was a 
tenderness to it. Karen would smile over the sandwich she was eating. 
Now and then she would reach out and touch him, as if to make sure 
he existed and was not some figment of her imagination. 

Never had he encountered such a delightful female. 

She handed him another sandwich. “This is the way they make 
them at Davidsen’s.” 

“I know the menu by heart. This would be Number Forty-Three, 
Ristet Franksbrod med four befri anchiovis og one Spejlaeg—toasted 
white bread with four boneless anchovies and one fried egg.” 

“What a memory,” she laughed. 

“Your charm overwhelms me.” He leaned over and kissed her bare 
shoulder. 

“Don’t. You'll start me off again.” 

“We'll call it dessert.” 

“That’s like something I would say.” She seemed suddenly saddened 
and withdrawn. “That doesn’t sound like you, Svend. You’re not 
flippant.” 

“Why so sad all of a sudden?” 

“Gypsies are sad. Haven’t you noticed that I look like a gypsy, 
Svend?” 

“Gypsy?” He studied her for a moment, then agreed, “A wonderful 
description of you, Karen.” 

“T really am part gypsy.” She looked away, absently brushing 
crumbs off her lap. “I’m not like the others of my family. My mother 
was tall and very blond. My father is tall. Of course he’s gray now, but 
he was blond when he was younger. And so is Lise tall and fair. I am 
completely different.” 

“What’s all this supposed to mean? Why all this gypsy talk just 
because you happen to be dark?” 

“There are many things you do not know, Svend dear. Many 
things.” She got up off the bed and walked to the door. He followed 
her, then looked back at the crumbs, the sandwich wrappers and the 
empty hamper on the bed. 

“Aren’t we going to clean up this mess?” 

“T don’t think we need to bother,” she said quietly. “Come, Svend.” 


They went downstairs together and she felt reckless enough to 
smoke one of the small cigars Danish women seem to enjoy. When 
they went out to the car she said, “I have the feeling that my life only 
really began the day I met you, Svend.” 

“Strange, but I feel the same way.” But that was as far as he would 
commit himself. 


They got into the old Daimler. This time he drove. Traffic was 
heavy, but they didn’t care. 


In an office at the Aquarium assigned to General Mark Grayson and 
Connie Miller of UNESCO, a messenger delivered a magazine. On the 
cover was a sketch of Reptilicus. Grayson gave a sour laugh when he 
saw it. After the messenger had left he turned to an inside page and 
began to read aloud to Connie. 

“The whole world wonders as to what this freak of nature can 
reveal. The UN has placed all of its scientific knowledge at the 
disposal of the Danish government. General Mark Grayson, well- 
known for his heroism at the Battle of the Bulge, has been placed in 
command of the protective forces.” He tossed the magazine on his 
desk. 

Connie Miller idly dug the erasered end of a yellow pencil into her 
reddish hair. “The article displeases you?” 

His smile was ironic. “General Mark Grayson in command of a 
captain, a pair of scientists, a night watchman and a dead lizard.” 

Captain Brandt of the Royal Danish Guards entered the office and 
beamed at Connie. But the smile tightened a little when he turned to 
Grayson. “Any orders for today, General?” 

Grayson nodded his crew-cut head. “Just get me transferred out of 
this damned place.” 

Brandt looked hurt. “You don’t seem to care for Denmark.” 

“T didn’t say that,” Grayson said, irritated. 

Brandt squared his shoulders. “If you’d visit the country, get out of 
this office, you might learn to like it.” 

Grayson gave a hard laugh. “You might be right.” 

“General, I almost forgot. Miss Lise Martens asked if you were in. 
Do you care to see her?” 

“Why not?” 

Brandt went to the door, beckoned to someone in the hall. Lise, 
wearing a red dress, entered the office, smiling. “It’s time for lunch, 
General. I wonder if you would care to escort me. How about the 
Terrace at the Hotel d’Angleterre?” 


“Sounds all right to me,” Grayson said, looking her over. But Lise’s 
smile changed when the general added, “Miss Miller, how about you 
joining us?” 

Connie Miller looked up from her desk at the distraught Danish girl. 
Connie shook her head. “I have a report to get out, General. But 
thanks. Some other time.” 

While Grayson watched her skeptically, she pretended to be busily 
scratching figures on a sheet of paper. 

“All right then,” Grayson said. “Don’t forget you’ve committed 
yourself. Some other time, you said.” He gave her a taut grin. “So 
long.” 

Taking Lise by the arm, he hurried her from the office. 


When Lise returned home later in the afternoon, she found an empty 
picnic hamper on her bed. She also found sandwich wrappings and 
crumbs. The rose-colored spread was badly wrinkled. 

An angry flush stained her cheeks. Picking up the empty hamper, 
she stalked down to Karen’s room, opened the door, and flung the 
hamper onto Karen’s bed. 

Karen was seated before her dressing table, filing her nails. She 
seemed startled at this sudden invasion of her privacy. 


Lise’s blue eyes smoldered. “Don’t try to make me jealous. Pm not 
the least bit interested in Svend!” She took a threatening step toward 
her younger sister. “After this, confine your love-making to your own 
room.” 


Karen stood up. She wore a white dressing gown. “I should have 
thought of that.” Her eyes were taunting. “You and the general will 
want your room.” 

“That was a nasty thing to say.” 


“Svend and I saw you at the Terrace this afternoon. The general is 
quite attractive.” 


“Naturally you'll try and take him away from me.” 


Karen got a strange look on her face and put down her nail file. “I 
don’t know whether I'll try or not. I really don’t.” 


“Your dislike for me seems to increase year by year,” Lise said 
thinly. “By the time you’re thirty I suppose you'll want to cut my 
throat or poison me.” 


Karen’s dark eyes seemed suddenly stricken. “Listen to me, Lise, I 
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“Your explanations fail to interest me,” Lise said, and went out, 
slamming the door. 


CHAPTER 8 


Several days later Lars Mikkelsen came from his quarters in the 
Aquarium and began to make his rounds in the lab. He was alone in 
the big room. As he walked the platform above the tank that held 
Reptilicus, he wondered why a man got old, why he could no longer 
stand the pounding of the North Sea? Why did he lose the strength 
necessary to pull in the nets? Why did he have to confine himself to a 
place like this? Watchman for a thing called Reptilicus. 

As he stared down into the tank he had the feeling that the immense 
piece of flesh had grown a few inches since his last inspection. 
Suddenly, as he watched, he saw the thing shudder, and the heavy 
scales that covered its length made a clanking sound against the walls 
of the steel tank. 

Terrified, Mikkelsen leaped back, nearly losing his balance. He 
barely managed to grab the iron railing behind the platform. As he 
rushed for the stairway he heard the monster stirring again. The 
metallic sound was enough to turn a man white. 

Wildly he reached the floor of the lab and tripped a lever below a 
large alarm bell marked EMERGENCY. As the bell began to clang, he 
huddled against the wall. He heard the sounds of people running in 
the corridor. There was a shouted question, then General Mark 
Grayson burst into the lab on his long legs. He hurried to the switch 
and turned off the alarm. 

“What’s happened, Mikkelsen?” he demanded harshly. 

But the watchman seemed too frightened to reply. Professor 
Martens crowded in with Doctor Dalby, Svend and Karen right on his 
heels. The professor and Dalby sprang up the ladder to peer into the 
tank. 

Then Martens smiled down at Mikkelsen, “Everything is all right. 
There is no need for worry.” 

“But—but I heard it move!” Mikkelsen cried. 

“So you did,” Martens assured him. “That is fine.” 

The bewildered Mikkelsen said, “But should it move?” 

Martens laughed. “Reptilicus has no conscious life. Not yet.” He was 
descending the ladder. “What you heard was merely an involuntary, 
embryonic movement.” 

When Mikkelsen looked skeptical, Doctor Dalby said, “You were 
right to sound the alarm. It’s what we want you to do whenever 


there’s any change in Reptilicus.” 

“Exactly right,” Martens agreed. He looked around at Karen and 
Svend. He saw that even Karen seemed a little upset. Perhaps 
worrying about Reptilicus. Best to get her away for a few days, he 
thought. “I have a suggestion, Svend. Take our cook and my two 
daughters and go up to our summer cottage. The change will do you 
good.” 

Before Svend could reply, Karen clapped her hands. “That’s a 
wonderful idea.” 

She went out, clinging to Svend’s arm. 

When only Dalby was left in the room, Martens could hardly 
contain his excitement. “Peter, we’re making progress,” he said 
hoarsely, waving at the tank that dominated the far end of the room. 
“It is not only growing—it moved.” 

Dalby had removed his glasses and for a moment chewed at the 
frame while staring at the steel walls of the tank. “Otto,” he said 
grimly, “I think it’s time we reconsidered our position.” 


Martens had strode to the tank where a series of valve wheels were 
set into the wall. “I’m going to increase the flow of nutrients. Now we 
should see real progress.” 

“Otto, you weren’t listening to me.” 

Martens adjusted the valves to his liking, then turned and began 
filling his pipe. “I don’t like the look in your eyes, Peter,” he said 
quietly. 

“Nor do I like the way I feel. No man wants to be afraid. I am.” 

Martens was shaking his head while his fingers scooped tobacco 
into the pipe bowl from an oversize pouch. “I see fear on the faces of 
my daughters and I accept it. They are women. I see fear on the faces 
of the uneducated and realize that superstition is a part of their lives. 
But you, Peter.” He zippered the pouch and dropped it into the pocket 
of his baggy coat. “Peter, you’re a scientist. I’m ashamed of you.” 

Dalby put on his glasses and studied Martens for a long moment. 
“We’ve worked together for years, Otto. We shouldered guns together 
in the Underground. I am not a coward.” 


“Oh, I know that. I—this experiment means so much to me. Think 
how Madame Curie felt when radium—” 

“We’re not dealing with radium. A failure in an experiment meant 
only her life.” 

“Peter, get hold of yourself. This Reptilicus cannot be a danger.” 

Dalby crossed over and took the older man gently by the arms. 
“Sometimes when you think I’m not watching you, I’ve seen you stare 
at that tank. I’ve also seen fear in your eyes, Otto.” 


For a moment Professor Martens busied himself lighting the pipe. 
He used three matches. His hand was shaking more than usual. At last 
he said, “All right, so there is a certain amount of danger in any 
project of this nature. Science is a risk. We both know that but—” 

“You’re willing to risk your life. I’m willing to risk mine in the cause 
of progress. But listen to me, Otto. Is it right to perhaps risk the lives 
of thousands?” 

Martens drew deeply on his pipe, choked and strode over to his 
desk. “I have Reptilicus completely under control.” 


“You can’t be sure.” 

“I am positive. I will allow growth to continue to a certain point. 
And then I will destroy him.” 

“He might not be so easy to destroy—if your regeneration theory 
proves out. And it has so far. Think of it, each particle regenerating 
itself into a new creature.” 


“That’s a possibility, of course, but—” 

“Fire could destroy him.” Dalby’s voice rose. “Drain the tank. We’ll 
douse him with gasoline and set fire to him.” 

“And burn down the Aquarium?” Martens gave him a tight smile. 
“You’re a destructive lad, Dalby.” 

“Its no laughing matter. We could have fire-fighting equipment 
standing by. You know yourself that he is rapidly outgrowing that 
tank.” 

“Workmen will be here this afternoon, to construct another—a 
larger one.” 

Dalby looked grim. “Give it a lot of thought, Otto. Search your 
conscience.” 


Suddenly Martens sank into his chair. “I confess, there have been 
moments of doubt. When I pace the floor at night, trying to weigh the 
possibilities.” He looked up. “Peter, it is the age-old argument. Can a 
scientist worry about the consequences?” 

“Sometimes he should.” 

“Did Teller worry because the H-Bomb could destroy the world?” 


“That was only self-preservation. To match the Soviet threat. But 
you don’t have such an excuse—the Soviets don’t have Reptilicus. 
Furthermore, what earthly good can come from—?” 

“A scientist experiments, no matter what. Then he does his worrying 
about horrible possibilities. I am going ahead, come hell or high 
water, as the Americans say.” He stood up. “The experiment is under 
control.” 


“T hope to God you can keep control,” Dalby said in a hushed voice. 


Later in the day Connie learned that Svend and the Martens girls were 
going to the beach cottage. Lise didn’t seem very happy about leaving 
the general behind. But she went along to please her father. 

In her office, Connie said, “General, there’s no reason why we also 
shouldn’t have a holiday. Why don’t you take in Tivoli Gardens with 
me? I’ve heard so much about it.” 

Grayson rubbed a corner of his mouth. “Okay, why not? Just two 
American tourists.” 

Captain Brandt, who had entered the office, gave them a small 
salute. “Let me furnish the tickets.” 

Grayson smiled. “Brandt, I’m beginning to enjoy Denmark more all 
the time.” 

In the twenty acres of Tivoli, set in the center of Copenhagen, they 
were caught up in the excitement. Four hours they drank, they ate, 
they danced and walked. Forgotten was Reptilicus and all he might 
mean to the world. 

At last it was dark and they sat in a small café where they drank 
beer and ate wonderful Danish sandwiches. Connie got Grayson 
talking about himself. There was no Mrs. Grayson. He had a brother in 
West Point. His ambition was “shooting for the stars.” He touched a 
shoulder. “Four of them. Right here.” 

“You'll get them. Mark. I imagine you always get what you want—” 
Her voice trailed away. 

His face changed. They leaned across the narrow table in the beer 
garden, their lips inches apart. 

A sudden burst of sound tore them apart. Overhead was a dazzling 
fireworks display, reds and greens shooting into the sky. 

“T haven’t seen anything like this in a long time!” Grayson cried 
with boyish enthusiasm. He looked around. Connie was gone. Hastily 
he paid his check and went looking for her. He never did find her in 
the crowd. 


At the beach cottage, Svend felt uncomfortable. The cook, Bertha, was 
a good-natured tyrant. But even her good humor could not raise his 
spirits. He felt uncomfortable in the presence of Lise and Karen. It 
seemed that a great change had come into his life. He felt 
apprehensive. 

From the cottage he walked along the beach toward the village, past 
racks of drying fish nets, where old men, their faces hardened from 
the North Sea wind, spoke of their youth. 

Then he saw Lise walking past the sand dunes, a basket of groceries 
on her arm. With her pale hair blowing and her flowered skirt 


whipping about her knees, she truly looked like a Viking daughter. 

He hurried up, “Lise, may I help you?” He took the basket, then 
glanced back toward the village. “Didn’t Karen go with you?” 

Lise brushed at a strand of silky hair whipping across her pale 
throat. “We had an argument. We decided to take separate paths 
home.” 

They walked in silence toward the cottage some distance down the 
beach. At last he said, “I’m disappointed, Lise.” 

Her flat-heeled shoes scuffed through the sand. “How do you mean 
—disappointed?” 

He tried to smile. “Karen said that one night you might sneak into 
my room.” 

Lise’s face tightened. “Karen misinformed you. She makes a habit of 
doing that.” 

Svend glanced at the front of the silky blouse, pressed by the wind 
against her breasts. In flat heels she was not so tall, not quite so regal. 
They were passing a glistening hill of sand. He glanced around. There 
was no one in sight. He set down the basket. Suddenly he swung her 
against him, feeling the soft length of her. He was kissing her. Then he 
felt her muscles stiffen. She broke away, glaring. 

“Pm sorry, Lise,” he said. “I—I had to prove something to myself. I 
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“I do not intend to go to bed with you,” Lise said coldly, “just to 
give you a chance to find out if you are in love with Karen or not.” 
She hurried away, holding her skirts against the breeze. 

He turned and picked up the basket of groceries. Karen came 
around the sand dune suddenly, her face tight. 

“So Lise spurned you,” she said with a tight little smile. “I can thank 
her for that much, at least.” 

Svend overcame his surprise at her sudden appearance. “Listen to 
me, Karen—” 


But she hurried away. 


For two days Connie Miller did not come to her office in the 
Aquarium. On the third day Grayson found her poring over some 
charts. 

“Its a good thing you showed up.” He smiled. “Reptilicus and I 
were beginning to worry about you.” 

“I find nothing amusing about that creature.” Her shoulders 
contracted under a thin blouse. “The very thought of that thing 
frightens me.” 


Grayson sat on the edge of her desk. “Lise and Karen invited us to 
dinner at their cottage tonight. I accepted—for both of us.” 

She bit her lip as if trying to make up her mind. Then she said, “But 
I'll have to be in early. My weekly report goes out tomorrow before 
noon.” 


When it came time to leave he hurried her to the street. A red 
Porsche was parked in front of the Aquarium. Grayson opened the 
door for her and Connie commented, “I see Lise is wooing you with 
gifts.” 

“Gifts? Well, she loaned me the car. For today only.” They moved 
out in the stream of cyclists, past yellow trolleys that ground along 
with a clanging of bells. 

“You know, Connie, I don’t know how to say this, but I’ll give it a 
try. I’ve never met anyone quite like you.” 

Her green eyes were giving him a sidelong appraisal. “Thank you, 
sir.” 

“You were so different at the Tivoli—” 

“It was a different world, Mark.” She closed her eyes for a moment. 
“A world that couldn’t possibly exist outside Tivoli Gardens.” 

“Why did you run out on me?” 

She gazed at him steadily for a time and finally looked away. “I 
don’t want to be hurt again.” 

He gave a long sigh. “You and Lise Martens. Her father told me 
about it. A fellow from Germany. He took off.” 

“Hit and run, as they say.” 

“That’s a brutal way to put it. I’m surprised at you, Connie. We 
know life isn’t any bed of roses. You see that every day in your work 
with UNESCO—poverty, hunger, illiteracy—” 

“Mark, stop it.” She began to weep softly. 

He said, “Women cry at the oddest times. Here I am practically 
telling you I love you and—” 

She blew her nose in a small handkerchief. “I was looking at 
Reptilicus today. I guess I’m just unnerved. I have the most awesome 
feeling about that—that thing.” 

Grayson’s laugh was meant to be reassuring. “It’s nothing but a 
chunk of prehistoric meat. Professor Martens is wasting his time. The 
only good thing about it is that I was able to meet you.” 

Taking his right hand from the wheel he placed it briefly on her 
breast. She said nothing, made no move, and in a moment he put his 
hand back on the wheel. 

“Don’t ever be afraid of life,” he told her. “If you are, you might just 


as well be dead.” 
“T hate to admit it,” she said huskily, “but I liked what you did.” 
“Then to hell with the dinner with Lise and Karen—” 
“Please don’t rush me, Mark.” 
“But a man has only so much patience—” 
“Tt will be worth waiting for. That I promise.” 


The moment they entered the cottage they sensed the strain 
between the two girls and Svend. Even the fat cook seemed subdued. 

But after a wonderful meal the tension eased a little. Then it started 
to rain and this soon turned to a veritable cloudburst, sweeping in 
from the North Sea. 


CHAPTER 9 


For the past few days Professor Martens had been the constant 
companion of Reptilicus. He had moved a cot onto the platform so 
that any time there was a stirring in the tank he could note the 
intensity of movement on a chart. This was a newer, much larger tank 
than the original. It had been set up in a matter of hours; steel plates 
welded together. It had taken twenty men to lift Reptilicus from one 
tank to another. None of them liked the job, but they were eager to 
earn the bonus Martens offered. 


Now, on the night of the storm, he was alone with Dalby. He was on 
the platform peering down into the tank. There was a clanking sound 
against one of the steel walls. 

“T don’t like it,” Dalby said nervously. “He seems to have grown 
three feet or more in the last twelve hours.” 


“He’s a growing boy,” Professor Martens said in an attempt at 
levity. But his voice betrayed a trace of worry. “Perhaps I should cut 
down on the nutrient flow.” 


There was a distant crash of thunder. Dalby looked up, his round 
face concerned. “I smell a bad storm coming.” 


Martens was peering down into the tank, focusing the beam of a 
spotlight into the water. The eight-foot tailpiece had grown to thirty 
feet. But what caught Martens’ interest was a sort of knob at one end 
of the somewhat shapeless mass. 


He nudged Dalby. “Peter. That lump of flesh we saw earlier. Take a 
look.” 


Dalby was caught up by Martens’ excitement. He looked down into 
the water. An exclamation of surprise burst from him. “It’s forming a 
head. Right before our eyes it’s taking shape.” 

“Hardly before our eyes,” Martens smiled. “But it has begun to give 
evidence of a reptilian skull in a matter of hours.” 


A sheet of driving rain suddenly pelted the roof of the Aquarium. 
Both men exchanged glances as a vivid flash of lightning chased 
shadows not reached by the cone of light from the spotlight and a 
desk lamp. For an instant the huge tank seemed touched by blue-green 
light. Then the room was again in semi-darkness. 

When a crash of thunder shook the building, Dalby licked at lips 
gone dry. “Would you consider a suggestion, Otto? That we cut off the 
nutrient flow entirely for the night?” 


As another flash of lightning blazed at the high windows, Martens 
turned from the tank. “Perhaps it would be a good idea.” He seemed 
concerned as he climbed down the ladder and began to turn valve 
wheels. He had just turned the last one when he felt a sudden jar 
against the wall of the tank, so severe that it nearly knocked him off 
his feet. 

“Otto!” Dalby yelled from the platform. “Something’s happening. I 
—I think he’s growing. Too fast. Much too fast.” 

Martens scrambled up the ladder, breathing hard from the exertion. 
“He’s reacting to the storm.” 


“But my God! Look at the size of him! He almost fills the tank.” 
“We must remember this, Peter. A definite reaction from lightning 
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Dalby seized his arm. “The hell with reaction. Listen to me.” His 
eyes behind the lenses of horn rims were wide with fear. “Destroy 
him. Now. It may be our last chance.” 

“We can’t. Not yet. The reaction may only be temporary.” 

“But, Otto! He’s growing!” 

For a moment Martens seemed torn. His mouth was twisted. Months 
of work, years of planning, gone for naught if the thing got out of 
hand. “If the storm seems to bring on any further change we—we will 
destroy him.” 

“It may be too late then.” 

Martens clung to the railing around the platform. Again came a 
clanking from below as the scales of Reptilicus scraped the steel 
plates. The intensity of the storm increased. Lightning was almost 
constant against the tall windows. The gigantic peals of thunder 
seemed to wrench the building on its very foundation. 

Below, in the beam of the spotlight, he could see a definite forming 
of the head now. He could see the eyes, slitted, green, peering up at 
him. His spine turned cold. Reptilicus thrashed in the tank and a great 
gout of water sloshed over the top. Martens and Dalby were wet to 
their knees. Again the creature stirred. One of the plates buckled. 

Dalby cried, “Drain the tank!” 

“TIl do it. You get some gasoline!” 

“You have the keys to the pump. You do it, Otto! PII handle things 
here. But hurry, man. Hurry!” 

Martens sprang down the ladder, nearly slipped in the water 
spreading across the concrete floor from the overflowing tank. As he 
raced along the corridor he was fumbling the keys to the gas pump 
from his pocket. At the rear door he flicked on the outside lights. The 
pump was across the yard, roofed over. Seizing a container he rushed 


into the screaming storm. He had taken no more than five steps when 
the lights went out. . . 

In the Aquarium lab Dalby groped in the darkness. Sweating a little, 
he made use of each garish burst of lightning to find his way to his 
desk. He pawed through the drawers until he found a flashlight. 
Snapping the button he trained the beam on the tank. He could hear a 
great heaving sound from it that turned his knees to jelly. Desperately 
he ran to the valve that controlled the drain. He had barely reached 
this when the whole tank shuddered. A wall buckled and he was 
hurled backward. 

He dropped his flashlight in the water—it went out. In a panic now 
he ran for his phone. He fell on the slippery floor, regained his 
footing. At his desk he snatched up the phone. It was dead. 

Then he saw something that put a tautness at the back of his neck. 
In a blinding flash of lightning a huge misshapen shadow began to rise 
from the tank. It appeared to be growing—right before his eyes. 

For only a moment did he remain rooted in fear. Then he, 
somehow, reached the door and flung it open. “Mikkelsen!” he cried. 
“Run for the police! Reptilicus is—” 

It was all he remembered. Something reached down and he felt 
himself lifted high. He caught a glimpse of the wall disintegrating as if 
it were made of paper. Then he was high in the air—out in the storm. 
Below was the ruined wall of the Aquarium. He felt a sudden 
tremendous pressure against his body and realized that he was being 
crushed between the giant teeth of this thing he had helped to create. 
He cried out but there was no sound left in him... 


The switchboard at the police station buzzed. The officer answering it 
looked over at his sergeant. 

“There’s some sort of monster loose. It stepped on the roof of a 
streetcar. There were only a few passengers. Luckily they escaped. But 
the car was crushed flat.” 

The sergeant gave a sour laugh. “Next they’ll be saying a flying 
saucer landed.” 

The whole switchboard began to light up. 


CHAPTER 10 


Lise lay in bed, listening to the pound of rain on the cottage roof, 
wondering if Mark and Connie would be able to get very far in this 
storm. 

She felt restless, her nerves on edge. And she knew what it was. If 
only she hadn’t met Detleff. She had not known what it meant to miss 
something. Not until she had been with him. 

Closing her eyes she could see him as vividly in the small dark 
bedroom as if he stood at the foot of her bed. He was tall, with the 
rugged, healthy look of the German hiker. Very white teeth and pink, 
well-scrubbed Teutonic skin. Mostly she remembered his laughter. He 
was twenty-two, taking this one last trip before settling down to the 
raising of grapes for his family’s winery. 

Det Lamper, from Hamburg—touring the north countries in his 
Volkswagen bus. A house on wheels, really. He called it a Westphalia 
model. She didn’t realize it was a house on wheels until later. 

They had met quite by accident. She had been sunning herself, her 
swim suit little more than a Bikini, when the voice interrupted her 
thoughts. 

“May I take your picture?” he had asked. It had delighted her. He 
seemed more interested in reading his light meter than in the way her 
breasts struggled against skimpy confinement of the halter. Her waist 
dipped in, the hips curving in one gentle slope into thighs and long 
legs. She had painted her toenails a bright red. He didn’t seem to 
notice. 

“Would you care to see my portable darkroom?” he asked seriously 
after he had taken her picture. 

She shrugged, put on a short jacket and walked from the beach to 
the woods where the VW was parked. From an ice chest he brought 
out chilled Danish beer. She drank two bottles, sitting across the table 
from him in the small dinette. She told him of her father’s work, and 
how she could not decide whether to return to the university or go to 
Paris to study art. 

The first time he did not even kiss her. 

He said, “Will you come tomorrow?” 

At their third meeting, Det said, after several glasses of schnapps, 
“This is a very clever automobile. The dinette makes into a bed. 
Would you like me to show you?” 


“If you wish.” She tried to sound indifferent. 

When this was done, he said. “This is much more comfortable.” And 
it was, because they could stretch out and there were pillows at their 
backs. She noticed he had drawn the curtains over the windows. She 
felt the blood hammering at her throat. But the liquor, the woods, 
something in the air, had changed her. For days she had been on edge, 
dissatisfied, restless. 

She let him slide his hand under her skirt, his coarse palm on her 
thigh causing her to be lost in a sudden, golden veil of warmth. 

He was kissing her then and she responded. She remembered that 
he’d said, “I’m glad you don’t wear a girdle. I hate them.” 

“You—you’ll wrinkle my skirt.” And this last attempt at sanity was 
met by his taut grin and the clothes hanger he handed her. 

She lay there on the bed, feeling cheap, excited and not knowing 
just how far she should go with him. 

“Do you want me to undress you?” he whispered, biting the lobe of 
her ear. 

A faint churning of the machinery of her defense mechanism began 
to whir and she suddenly pushed him away. “No, I don’t want this.” 

But he had unbuttoned the front of her blouse and pulled down her 
bra. Abruptly she pulled his face against her breasts and lay that way 
for a moment. Then she said, in a voice she did not recognize as her 
own, “Do whatever you want.” 

He undressed her slowly, gently. His own clothes came off hurriedly 
and she was able to look at him. She had seen men before. On 
secluded beaches you ran into them. And there were statues. She 
wasn’t surprised. 

And yet it wasn’t the same, because this man was naked for her, his 
excitement obtrusively visible, his eyes shining with anticipation. She 
knew what he intended to do to her. It all seemed very strange, in a 
way. And yet she responded instinctively. 

She even expected the first blinding stab of pain, and when that had 
passed, the pleasure became intense... 

He lay for a long time, face down on the bed, smoking, and at last 
he said, “Why didn’t you tell me you were a virgin?” 

Three times she visited Det at his camp in the woods. And then she 
had him to dinner to meet her father and Karen. That night at the 
table Lise noticed Karen wore no bra. Det also noticed. Their father 
seemed displeased with Karen. But Karen seemed oblivious to the 
excitement she was creating. 

Toward the end of the month Lise said to Det, “We must tell my 
father our plans. It is only fair.” 


And that evening she waited for him, passing the time by telling her 
father what a fine son-in-law Det would make, pacing the march of 
the clock hands with her worried eyes. 

Det did not keep his engagement. In the morning she received a 
note by messenger: “I am returning to Hamburg. My wife was taken ill 
suddenly. It has been wonderful, Lise, I will never forget you.” 

The note was unsigned. Jamming it into the pocket of her 
housecoat, she burst into tears. Professor Martens enfolded his 
daughter in his thin arms. 


“He hurt you,” the professor whispered. “He hurt my Lise.” 


CHAPTER 11 


In the first light of dawn Professor Martens was standing in the 
wreckage of the Aquarium lab, his tall thin frame bent, his face gray. 
For once he did not smoke his pipe. Since the hour when Reptilicus 
had suddenly emerged from the tank and torn his way out of the 
building he had been in a state of shock. 

“My fault, my fault,” he kept murmuring over and over. “Peter died 
because of me.” 

Because of the violent storm Grayson and Connie had been forced to 
turn back and spend the night at the Martens cottage. He and Svend 
had bunked on couches in the front room, with the girls and the cook 
sharing the bedroom. But then in the dead of night had come the 
terrible message: Reptilicus is loose, Doctor Dalby missing. 

Now they all stood in the lab, Grayson, Connie, Svend, Karen and 
Lise. A cordon of police surrounded the building. A newspaper 
photographer was taking flash shots of the professor staring at the 
wreckage. 

Everywhere in the big room was evidence of the tragedy that had 
taken place. Desks were overturned. One steel wall of the tank was 
buckled. Through the break in the stone wall of the Aquarium could 
be seen the bright blue of the Danish sky. The storm was gone, leaving 
only a memory of its violence. Reptilicus, however, was still cold, 
bitter fact. 

Karen’s young face was white with shock. Lise stood woodenly. 
Connie, recovered from her initial horror, was making notes. 

General Mark Grayson and Svend were inspecting the ruined wall of 
the building. It was as if some tremendous explosion inside the lab 
had blown out the wall and carried away part of the roof. 

Svend said, “Have they found any trace of Dalby?” 

Grayson shook his head. “None.” 

Professor Martens came wearily across the wrecked room to join 
them. “I am to blame for this terrible thing,” he said in a choked 
voice. 

Grayson turned on him, his face hard. “Listen to me, Martens. Get 
hold of yourself. The past is over and done with. No one is to blame.” 

“It is a hard thing to accept,” Martens said slowly. 

Connie, carrying her notebook, came up. “Professor, just what 
caused Reptilicus to break out of his tank?” 


Martens nervously bit the stem of his pipe. “He developed in a spurt 
of growth. For some reason he suddenly came out of his dormant 
stage.” 


“How could that have happened?” Connie asked. 


The professor looked whipped. “Perhaps the electrically charged air 
of the thunderstorm. Or the increased nutrient flow. Probably both of 
these factors together. But there is no way of knowing for sure.” He 
wiped his eyes. “Poor Peter.” 


Captain Brandt and his sergeant, a heavy-shouldered man named 
Kemp, entered the lab and hurried over. 


Brandt said, “We followed the tracks of Reptilicus. They lead to the 
water. There they disappear.” 

Grayson looked grim. “One thing for sure, Captain. We’ve got a war 
on our hands.” He clapped a hand to Martens’ shoulder. “I know what 
you’re going through. But part of the blame is mine. If Pd been here 
instead of out enjoying myself, maybe it could have been prevented. 
The thing to do now is put the what-might-have-beens out of our 
minds. The future is all that matters.” 


Brandt said, “Any idea what happened to Dalby?” 

Grayson got him aside. “Devoured, perhaps,” he said grimly. 
“Anyhow, there’s no trace, no footprints in the mud. Nothing.” 

“This is an emergency, General,” Brandt said. “What do you suggest 
we do?” 

“T want to set up a base of operations in the city,” Grayson said 
briskly. “Any ideas?” 

“The barracks of the Royal Guard at Rosenborg Castle.” 

“Good. Let’s hope we can get organized in time.” 


When Grayson arrived at the castle in a Jeep driven by Svend, the 
Royal Guards were drilling with military precision. He was pleased to 
learn that the authorities had turned over several rooms, the largest to 
be his headquarters. 


On one wall were two large maps. One covered the entire Baltic Sea 
area, including southern Norway, Sweden, Finland and Northern 
Germany. The second map was of metropolitan Copenhagen. Scattered 
about the room were several tables and chairs and a large desk for 
Grayson. A radio transmitter-receiver was manned by an operator. On 
the wall was a loudspeaker. 

In the room was a buzz of excitement as Grayson studied the map of 
Copenhagen. Gathered about were several military men—Captain 
Einer Brandt, Naval Commander Erik Nielsen and Lieutenant Steen 
Beck, among others. 

At Grayson’s request Svend Alstrup and Professor Martens were also 


present. 

Grayson, his jaw hard, turned to study the grim faces of the men 
who would serve under him in this emergency. “All right now, you all 
have your orders,” he said at the conclusion of the briefing. “Ill work 
through the army with Captain Brandt. Is that understood?” 

“Quite right,” Brandt agreed. 

Grayson turned to the slender, mustachioed Commander Nielsen. 
“You will stand by for any naval action required.” 

The air force was also alerted, and when the military problems were 
taken care of, Grayson turned to a stocky man wearing the uniform of 
chief of police. “Chief Kassing,” Grayson said, “Pll rely on you to 
handle the civilian population.” 

“You can count on me, General.” 


“Professor Martens will act as scientific and technical adviser. Svend 
Alstrup will be his assistant. Are there any questions now?” 


There were none. The men seemed impressed with the gravity of 
the situation. 

An hour later one of the phones on Grayson’s desk began to ring 
shrilly. He lifted the receiver. “General Grayson,” he barked. He 
listened a moment, his lips tight. “All right. Stay out of his way. We’re 
leaving at once.” 

Grayson slammed down the phone and began to shout orders as he 
lunged for the door. “Brandt—Red Alert!” 


Brandt was hurrying at his side. “Where?” 

“A small farm. Area A!” At the door he snapped an order at 
Commander Nielsen. “You take over here while I’m gone.” 

Svend had come up, his gaze bright with expectancy. “It it bad, 
Mark?” 

“Yeah. Bad. Reptilicus is running wild. You come with me. I may 
need an interpreter.” 

As he rushed to his Jeep, Grayson considered his position. The 
Danish government had thoughtfully provided him with English- 
speaking aides. But in the rural sections he could run into difficulty. 
Svend would be indispensable if an emergency made it necessary to 
order an evacuation of an area. 

Because he knew the country so well, Svend drove the Jeep. Brandt 
followed in another Jeep with his sergeant. On the way to the scene of 
action Grayson was barking orders into the microphone on the Jeep 
dashboard. Military vehicles, including troop carrier and tanks were to 
rendezvous at a junction. 

The Jeeps went screaming through Copenhagen streets with police 
escort. Excited citizens lined the walks to stare. Word of the 


emergency that faced the country had spread quickly. There was 
terror on some faces, resignation on others. 

Finally they reached a small Danish farm, with its white-timbered 
buildings and straw-thatched roofs. There were a dozen or so men 
gathered in a field near a barn that had been smashed to the ground. 

As the Jeep bounced across the field, Grayson stared at the ruined 
barn. He was reminded of the wreckage of the Aquarium. What sort of 
monster were they dealing with? 

A Danish officer who had arrived ahead of them saluted Grayson 
and Brandt. He pointed to several dead cows on the ground. Their 
bodies were broken as if crushed by some terrible weight. 

“Here it is,” the officer said, a note of awe in his voice. “We radioed 
as soon as we heard that Reptilicus had come through here. I—I just 
don’t understand how a thing could do this much damage.” 

“Let’s hope this is all the damage he does,” Grayson said, trying not 
to show the worry he felt so keenly. 

A farmer was kneeling beside one of the dead cows. 

Grayson turned to Svend. “Ask him what happened.” 

Svend spoke to the dazed farmer for a moment, then reported. “He 
said they were taking their noon meal when a shadow darkened their 
house. He went to the window to see if it was clouding up—getting 
ready to rain. That was when he saw Reptilicus. Taller than a tall 
building, he says, it strode through the farmyard, crashing into the 
barn, sending portions of it hurtling into the air as if propelled by a 
massive explosion, shattering the silo and other outbuildings like a 
monumental bulldozer. 

“For some weird reason, it ignored the farmhouse, heading instead 
for the nearby pasture where the cows huddled together in fear, 
bellowing their protest. Like a giant cat toying with mice, it swiped 
right and left with an enormous paw, mangling its helpless victims. 
Before it moved on, fourteen prize cows littered the meadow.” 

“There’s only one thing to be thankful for,” Grayson put in. 
“Reptilicus didn’t crush the house while he was about it.” 

There was no need for Grayson to ask which way Reptilicus had 
gone. Evidence was there before his eyes. At the edge of the farmland 
was a beech forest. There was a fence smashed down and beyond it a 
wide path cut through the trees as if by a giant scythe. 


Grayson pointed at the forest. “Captain Brandt, has that forest been 
sectioned?” 


“Yes,” Brandt replied. 


“Good. If he’s in there we'll get him and end this thing once and for 
all.” Grayson caught Svend’s eye. “Tell the farmer to get himself and 


his family out of here. Reptilicus might come back.” 


Svend was interpreting the order to the dazed farmer. The man 
nodded and moved at a shambling run toward his house, shouting in 
Danish to his fat wife who stood worriedly in the doorway. 


The military vehicles Grayson had ordered began to arrive, 
churning up great clouds of dust as they moved in from three 
directions—troop transports and Jeeps, half-tracks, armored cars and 
trucks. 

“Let’s go!” Grayson shouted at Svend when he had given his final 
orders. 

With Svend at the wheel, the Jeep roared down a dirt road, really 
only two tracks through the sand. Far ahead was the sea. 


Directly behind Grayson’s Jeep was an armored car that carried a 
recoilless rifle. 


Svend slowed the Jeep when the road became almost impassable. 
Far to their right, angling in on another road, more military vehicles 
were converging. In the lead was Captain Brandt’s Jeep. A half mile 
ahead, Brandt’s group crossed the road and bore left into the forest of 
beech trees. Following Brandt’s Jeep was a weapons carrier, towing a 
field artillery piece. 

Brandt’s voice crackled over the radio. “Control! Control! This is 
Brandt. Leaving D Sector!” 

Grayson proceeded another mile. They were deep in the forest now. 
Brandt was out of sight. Grayson ordered a halt. He hopped out and 
spread a map on the hood of the Jeep. He was studying this and at the 
same time giving his attention to the radio reports. 

While they were halted, two soldiers from a troop transport were 
mounting a machine gun on the Grayson Jeep. The soldiers would ride 
with them from now on, ready to handle the weapon. 

Brandt was giving his position over the radio. Grayson picked up 
the mike. “Brandt, this is Control. Will rendezvous E Sector, Area 
Four!” 

When Grayson gave the order to move out, he said to Svend, “It 
looks as if Brandt has a line on our Reptilicus. Let’s go and give him a 
reception he’ll never forget.” 

As Svend maneuvered the Jeep along a trail through the woods, he 
said grimly, “I break out in a cold sweat every time I remember that 
those dead cows could easily have been dead humans.” 

“Thats why we’ve got to stop him.” 

Tensely, Grayson sat hunched in the seat, peering ahead as they 
moved deeper into the peaceful forest. Birds rose from trees and 
circled toward the blue sky. There was no sound, only the roar of the 


motors, the grinding of springs as wheels hit chuckholes. 

“Keep your eyes open,” Grayson warned. “We may come on him 
suddenly.” 

Svend gave a small cry of alarm. Taking a hand from the wheel, he 
pointed to their left. “Mark, look over there.” 

Grayson twisted around in the seat. At the edge of a clearing several 
small trees had been sheared off as if blasted by an artillery shell. 

A feeling of confidence gripped Grayson. You couldn’t fight 
something you couldn’t see. It was the waiting, the strain of not 
knowing where Reptilicus might strike next that wore a man down. 
But they were nearing a point of action—closing in on their prey. 
Firepower would destroy this thing before he did any more damage. 

There was a sudden burst of machine-gun fire in the distance. This 
was followed by a tremendous roar that sent a cloud of birds wheeling 
into the sky, obviously panicked by the terrible sound. Again came the 
sound. Svend, white-lipped, glanced at Grayson. 

Behind the Jeep, the troops in the other vehicles were tense. 

The radio speaker was crackling to life. Brandt’s excited voice said, 
“Mark, we’ve found it—” And, suddenly, Brandt uttered a cry of 
horror. “My God!” 

Again there was a bone-chilling roar, a burst of firing. 

Grayson tried to rouse Brandt on the radio but it seemed dead. 
Turning to Svend, he shouted, “Can you get us to Brandt?” 

“TI do my best.” 

It wasn’t easy, but Svend had often hiked through this forest in his 
youth, and he remembered roads that were hardly more than paths. 
The machine-gun fire was much louder. 

The Jeep had gone no more than a quarter of a mile, closely 
followed by the armored cars, when Svend suddenly jammed on the 
brakes. And the other vehicles had to skid broadside to keep from 
hitting him. 

Unable to speak, Svend was pointing a shaking hand. Grayson 
stared to their right at an incredible sight in the center of a meadow. 
“J—I’ve never seen anything like it, Svend,” Grayson said hoarsely, 
staring in horror. 


CHAPTER 12 


In the large clearing stood Reptilicus. Slowly, he drew himself up to 
his full gigantic height. For the first time Grayson actually saw the 
hellish, murderous creature that had seemed so harmless in the 
Aquarium tank. 

The creature had grown overnight. No doubt about that. It now 
towered some eighty feet into the air. The body was long and slender. 
It looked to Grayson like a gigantic reptile with a long, pliable tail. 
The entire body was covered by huge, overlapping scales. Tufts of 
coarse black hair grew between the scales. 

The rear legs on which the creature stood were sturdy and squat, 
the forelegs grotesquely small, but with long sharp claws. On either 
side of the body were large wings—like the wings of a giant bat, 
Grayson thought incredulously. Large as they were, the wings were 
obviously not yet developed enough for flight. They were folded 
against its sides. 

At the end of a long neck was the most incredible sight of all. The 
skull of Reptilicus seemed to be a cross between the deformed, 
hideous, triangular-shaped head of a rattlesnake and the malicious 
features of a vampire bat. 

As Grayson stared at the ghastly sight he felt a chill rush along his 
spine. The eyes were mere slits in the skull. They seemed to gleam 
coldly down upon the men surrounding the meadow. There was a 
dripping of venom from the fangs that protruded from a gaping cavern 
of a mouth. 

In these moments, as the monster rose to its full height, it had been 
quiet. But now, towering above the forest, it let out a mighty roar of 
rage and began to flap its stunted wings violently. But even though 
they did not have the power to lift that tremendous body into the air, 
they stirred up a wind that began to buffet the men. 

The sight of Reptilicus had so awed Grayson for a few seconds that 
he seemed paralyzed. But now he went into action. Far across the 
meadow he could see Brandt’s group. 

Grayson grabbed the mike. “Get your fieldpieces into action!” he 
shouted. “Spread out! Fire when ready!” 

Turning to his machine gunners in the back of the Jeep, he cried, 
“Give it everything you’ve got!” 

The machine gun began to spit at the creature. Behind the Jeep the 
recoilless rifle was blasting. Soon the whole semicircle of troops and 


armored vehicles were firing at the monster in the center of the 
meadow. 

The fire was accurate, for Grayson could see puffs of smoke spurt 
from the body of Reptilicus. And the monster seemed to be in pain, for 
it began to bellow in rage. Grayson noted, to his growing horror, that 
the creature was in no way incapacitated. Only in the comparatively 
thin hide over the latent wings did the bullets seem to do any damage. 

Furiously now, the monster began to flap the injured wings. The 
fieldpieces blasted away, the machine guns chattered. 

Svend cried, “We’ve fired enough ammunition to cut him in two!” 

“He’s got his own armor and it’s tough!” 

The bullets and shells seemed to have no serious effect. Suddenly, 
Reptilicus swung toward Grayson’s Jeep. 

One of the machine gunners, gripped with terror, fired a final blast, 
then leaped from the Jeep and began to flee across the meadow. He 
was screaming in terror. 

“Come back!” Grayson cried, for already Reptilicus was aware of the 
panicked soldier, and was following him with his eyes. 

With an oath, Grayson clambered into the back of the Jeep and took 
the place of the frightened soldier. He began to fire the machine gun, 
shouting at Svend, “Be ready to get out of here—fast!” 

The firing increased. Reptilicus was still not hampered in his 
movements. He was going after the soldier who now had reached the 
edge of the forest. Desperately Grayson aimed at the head of the 
monster, hoping to strike an eye, anything that would kill the brain 
and bring the creature crashing to earth. 

But Reptilicus had his back turned now. Like a gigantic cat scooping 
a minnow from a stream, Reptilicus suddenly swung his head down. 
His jaw closed over the screaming man. The scream ended abruptly. 

Seemingly enraged, Reptilicus shook the lifeless body of the soldier, 
finally flinging it deep into the forest where it hung from a limb like a 
piece of rag. 

Then, bellowing in anger, ignoring the devastating fire, Reptilicus 
lumbered across the meadow and into the trees. It was like a monster 
tank cutting trees as it went. Some distance ahead gleamed the sea. 

Knowing it was a waste of machine-gun bullets to try and cut the 
creature down, Grayson left the weapon and picked up the mike. 

“Cease fire,” he ordered. Then, as a sudden silence swept the 
meadow, he slumped in the seat, completely spent. In the distance 
Reptilicus lumbered toward the sea. 

“We didn’t even dent it,” he told Svend soberly. 

“He’s heading for the beach.” 


Grayson nodded tiredly. “Those scales are like armor plate. The 
shells bounced off like rubber balls. We’ll need a lot more firepower.” 

Svend gave a despondent shake of his head, “If more firepower will 
do it!” 

Grayson stiffened suddenly. “Wait! There’s another way. Can we 
possibly get to the beach before he does?” 

“We can sure try.” 

Grayson flipped the radio switch, brought the microphone to his 
lips. “Brandt! This is Grayson. Come in!” 

As Svend drove the Jeep wildly, Grayson was giving his orders over 
the radio. They came speeding toward a village. Already frightened 
refugees choked the road. Svend was forced to slow down, fighting the 
Jeep through the crush of terrified villagers. Some were on bicycles, 
others in cars, but most of them were on foot. They kept looking back 
toward the village and Grayson knew they had already seen the 
creature. 

Svend was blowing the horn, gesturing for them to clear a path. 
Gradually the human tide gave way. They were able to increase their 
speed. 

At last they reached the beach. The village seemed deserted. With 
the other cars screaming to a halt behind them, Grayson stood up, 
peering to his left at the forest that extended down to the sea. The 
trees were intact. 

“We beat him here!” he cried. 

“But he can’t be very far away,” Svend put in. “The villagers saw 
him.” 

“When he stood up, probably. I’ve got a hunch he’s resting. We 
must have hurt him a little. But he hasn’t reached the sea, that’s the 
important thing. He’s probably no more than a quarter of a mile back 
from the beach.” 

At Grayson’s order the cavalcade began to move along a sandy road 
that paralleled the surf. 

Grayson was looking at his watch. “Where in hell is that equipment 
I ordered?” 

“They’re probably having trouble getting through the crowd,” Svend 
said. 

Feeling impotent in the face of this terrible danger, Grayson beat a 
fist against the dashboard. “As I said, we need more firepower. 
Without it—well, I hate to think what we may be facing.” 

They got one break. Reptilicus seemed to be taking his time in 
reaching the beach. No matter how ineffectual the firing had seemed 
to be, the creature definitely appeared to have been slowed up. Even 


superficial wounds might make it want to remain in some hidden spot 
in the forest for a time. 

But this hope was short-lived, for Grayson saw Reptilicus suddenly 
rear out of the trees, to stand there for a long moment. Grayson 
realized he must have shown himself this way before. That was what 
had panicked the villagers. 

Something had evidently aroused him. Perhaps more troops were 
catching up to him from the rear. He began to lumber toward the sea, 
crushing trees under his giant feet. 

Grayson said impatiently, “Come on, come on. Where is that 
equipment?” 

Shading his eyes, he stared back up the road. And then he saw it 
coming—a tank-like vehicle speeding along the beach road. 

Mounted on the steel roof was a short ugly snout. Flinging sand as it 
braked, the vehicle swung in beside the Jeep. 

Grayson swung up a small iron ladder and entered the turret. He 
shouted at the driver, “Let ’er roll!” 

The armored vehicle sped along the sand, straight toward Reptilicus 
who was at the edge of the forest now. Bracing himself, Grayson stood 
so that he could peer out of the open turret. Reptilicus, some four 
hundred yards away, had turned to stare at them. 

“Easy,” Grayson cautioned the other occupants of the vehicle. 

Reptilicus was closer now, towering against a backdrop of blue- 
green sea. A roar burst from the tremendous throat. 

“On target,” Grayson said tensely. Ducking, he slammed down the 
turret and turned the wheel that locked it. 

To the two crash-helmeted technicians, he shouted, “Watch for my 
order to fire!” 

They nodded. The driver kept the vehicle at a steady pace. 
Inexorably the armored car and the creature drew closer. And now 
Reptilicus was coming at a waddling gait, to meet the oncoming 
vehicle head-on. 

Through a slit in the steel wall of the car, Grayson watched the 
scaly hide of Reptilicus draw nearer. He felt cold sweat under his 
armpits. 

“Steady,” he told the driver. “Steady now. Hold it!” 

The driver brought the armored car to a sudden halt, sliding the 
wheels a little in the sand. 


CHAPTER 13 


Now Reptilicus was flapping his wings threateningly. He roared his 
defiance at the puny humans and their toy armaments. 

To the man on his left, Grayson said firmly, “Fire!” 

A trigger was tripped—a huge flaming finger of liquid fire spurted 
from the muzzle atop the vehicle. The all-consuming fire of the self- 
propelled flame-thrower engulfed the towering monster. 

“That’ll finish him!” Grayson cried. 

Reptilicus was rearing back, bellowing with pain and rage. At 
Grayson’s order another tongue of flame lashed out. Like a gigantic 
animated torch, Reptilicus moved wildly. He let out an unearthly 
scream as flame engulfed his head. 

Grayson watched, sure now that the black hair covering the 
creature was burning. And the soft thin skin between the bony wing 
fingers was being seared away, giving them a gruesome skeletal 
appearance. 

Under another deluge of flame, one of the creature’s forelegs was 
burned away. His eyes were scorched, blinded. There was a nauseous 
odor of singed hair and flesh. 

Again Grayson gave the command to fire, and the flame-thrower 
spat another river of fire. Again and again the tongues of flame lashed 
out. The beast turned, stumbling for the sea. It tottered, righted itself, 
obviously nearly done for. 

Then Reptilicus somehow reached the water’s edge. With a mighty 
effort he lunged into the surf and disappeared in a seething, swirling 
cauldron of boiling water. 

Unlocking the turret, Grayson jumped from the armored vehicle. 
There was a haze of smoke in the air. Three other cars drew up. There 
was Svend, holding a handkerchief to his nose because of the stench. 


Gradually the water ceased to boil and the sea became quiet. 


Carloads of police arrived. Finally Connie, Lise and Professor 
Martens came on the scene. They were all staring at the spot where 
Reptilicus had disappeared. 


Professor Martens said, bowing his head, “Returned to the sea.” 
“He'll die,” Grayson said. 


Professor Martens was chewing the stem of his pipe. “I don’t know. I 
wish I did.” 


“Maybe he’s just taken off to let his wounds heal,” Connie said 


tensely. 

“We mustn’t forget regeneration,” Professor Martens warned 
tensely. 

“God, I never thought of that. Maybe, in a little while, he’ll be good 
as new,” Grayson said. 

“What a horrible thought,” said Connie. “Those wings of his—” The 
tips of her fingers were pressed against pale lips. “Maybe next time 
he’ll be able to use them.” 


At the headquarters General Mark Grayson had ordered set up at 
Rosenborg Castle, Professor Martens was trying to explain the various 
stages of development in the evolutionary process pertaining to 
Reptilicus. 

Grayson said, “You mean he’s a cross between some sort of dinosaur 
and a reptile?” 

“You must understand this,” the professor emphasized. The 
disappearance and presumed death of his associate, Doctor Dalby, had 
shaken the professor for a time. But he was proving now that he was 
the true scientist. He had recovered apparently so that outwardly he 
showed no signs of the grief that was tearing him apart inside. His 
main purpose now was to help these dedicated men find Reptilicus 
either alive or dead. And, if alive, to destroy him before he could do 
further damage. 

“You must realize this,” Martens repeated. “Nature went through a 
long period of experimentation some seventy million years ago.” 

“And what does that mean?” Grayson asked. 

“Reptilicus is one of nature’s many attempts to bridge the step from 
reptile to mammal.” 

“Scientific explanation aside,” Grayson said emphatically, “we have 
to find him and destroy him.” He studied the haggard face of Professor 
Martens for a moment. “You don’t really believe he died from the 
effects of the flame-thrower, do you?” 

“T fear he has too stubborn a hold on life for that.” 

Grayson was thoughtful for a time. “Professor, I understand the 
Aquarium has a motor launch equipped with a special closed circuit 
television rig.” 

Martens nodded. “We use it to observe the bottom of the sea and—” 

“That’s all I want to know.” Grayson turned to Captain Brandt. “I’d 
like that equipment installed on one of the navy patrol boats. Is that 
possible?” 

“Of course. PI see to it right away.” 


When Brandt had hurried off, Professor Martens said grimly, “For 
the time being I suggest we concentrate our search on the waters in 
this area.” 

“You have reason to believe he’ll stay in this vicinity?” Grayson 
asked. 

“There’s no way of telling for sure. But if the creature isn’t here now 
I’m certain he will return.” 

“How can you be certain of that?” 

“You see, in a way, this is his birthplace. His home. I have the 
feeling that instinct will draw him to it.” 

“Professor, we’re counting on you to help us find him.” 


There had already been a frenzied, fruitless search following the 
plunge of Reptilicus into the sea over a week ago. There had been 
urgent orders issued one minute, countermanded the next. False 
alarms had flooded the command post switchboard. The creature had 
been seen north of Stockholm. Another rumor put its location at the 
Elbe River. 


Svend Alstrup sat on a corner of Grayson’s desk. “What do we do 
now, Mark?” 


“We'll just have to wait till he shows himself.” Grayson looked at 
Svend’s face. “Why don’t you go home and get some rest? You’ve been 
here every day since Reptilicus broke out of his tank.” 


Svend looked grim. “I feel responsible, in a way. I intend to see it 
through.” 


Grayson gave him a tight grin. “You’re a stubborn cuss.” 

Svend spread his hands. “I’m the one who started it all.” 

Connie Miller, a brief case under her arm, came into the office 
followed by Lise. 

“Mark,” Connie said, “Lise is worried about her father.” 

Lise nodded, biting her lip. “He’s working much too hard. I’m afraid 
he’s headed for a breakdown.” 

“He’s been working around the clock at the Aquarium,” Connie put 
in. “He’s going over every scrap of paper, every note he and Doctor 
Dalby made. Trying to find a clue.” 

“Why a clue?” Grayson said. “All we need is to have Reptilicus show 
himself.” 

Lise shook her pale head. “No, you do not understand. Father 
believes that somewhere in the notes will be a clue to a way of 
destroying Reptilicus, once he is found. He just won’t quit.” 

“TIl talk with your father,” Grayson promised and patted her hand. 


The radio operator, on duty across the room, suddenly leaned 
forward over his set. Then he wheeled. “General, it is Commander 
Nielsen calling, sir.” 

“Put it on the P.A.!” Grayson barked. 


The operator flipped a switch. From the wall speaker, Nielsen’s 
urgent voice broke into the stillness of the big room. 


“.. . in shallow water . . . I repeat . . . Reptilicus sighted in shallow 
water. Standing by for orders.” 


Those in the room exchanged triumphant glances. This was what 
they had been waiting for. Quickly Grayson strode across the room 
and snatched up the mike. He got Nielsen’s location in the bay, then 
said. “Execute Plan A. I repeat, execute Plan A.” 

When he had snapped off the mike button, Grayson turned to 
Svend, gave him Nielsen’s location and said, “Can you get us a 
ringside seat?” 

Svend nodded. “We can probably watch the whole thing through 
binoculars.” 


They hurried out to the Jeep. 


On the patrol boat, Commander Nielsen stood tall and hard-jawed. He 
watched a TV screen on the bridge. 


Lieutenant Beck, his ruddy-faced second in command, was also 
watching the screen. The younger man pointed excitedly, “There it is 
again, sir!” 

The image of Reptilicus was picked up by means of the waterproof 
TV camera mounted on the underside of the patrol boat hull. They 
could see the creature quite sharply now in the clear water. It might 
have been an ordinary marine view with rocks and kelp and sea life, 
had it not been for the gigantic shadow. 

Reptilicus seemed to be resting on the bottom of a cove some 
distance away. When the patrol boat passed directly over the creature 
there was no reaction. 

“He may be dead,” Nielsen said thinly. “But I’m not going to take a 
chance. Prepare for an attack run!” 

The patrol boat executed a sharp turn. There was feverish activity 
aboard as the crew members raced to battle stations and began arming 
depth charges. 

Nielsen, imperturbable in this moment of crisis, was studying the 
TV screen intently. “Stand by,” he ordered. “Fire!” 

As the craft sped through the water, several depth charges were 
hurled into the air. One by one they struck the water. In a moment 
would come a dull explosion and a geyser of water. 


“That should finish him, Beck,” Nielsen said to his lieutenant with 
satisfaction... 

The dull explosion of the depth charges were also heard by General 
Grayson, at a spot overlooking the water where Svend had driven him. 
He was now studying the scene through a pair of binoculars. A crowd, 
attracted by the excitement, had streamed up. 

Catching the patrol boat in his glasses, Grayson said, “Svend, he’s 
turning for another run!” 

The craft was making a sweeping turn, the white froth of its wake 
doubling back upon itself. 


“Is it all over, Mark?” Svend asked in a taut voice. 

“I—II want to think so!” Grayson’s reply sounded almost like a 
prayer. 

Meanwhile, at the bottom of the sea, a depth charge came closer 
than the others. Reptilicus was buffeted by the violent explosion. His 
injured foreleg—already grown back to a great extent—was ripped 
from his body by the savage concussion and blown out of the water. 

Commander Nielsen’s voice came crackling over the radio in 
Grayson’s Jeep. “Second attack run!” 

“Okay,” Grayson said, then switched to transmission. “Air Force, 
this is Grayson. To play it safe, get some dive bombers into the air. We 
don’t want to miss any bets. This is the time to end it.” 

Svend, sitting tensely in the Jeep, pointed at two shore batteries 
near a warehouse. “How about those, Mark?” 

“They’re ready if we need them.” 

At that moment Connie Miller appeared in a Jeep driven by one of 
the royal guards. “Mark!” she cried and hurried up to clutch his arm. 
“Listen to me!” 


He was out of the Jeep, staring at the patrol boat through his 
glasses. “What is it, Connie?” he said without looking around. 

“Are they bombing him, Mark?” 

She sounded so distraught that he looked around. “This time we’ll 
blow him to bits!” 


“Don’t you realize what you’re doing?” she cried. 

He tried to push her away. “Not now, Connie. Please stay out of 
this.” 

But she clung to his arm, sobbing, “Stop them, Mark. Stop them at 
once!” Some dive bombers had appeared in the distance. Grayson had 
turned to peer at the tears of frustration glistening on her cheeks. 
“Don’t you see, Mark?” she went on, “if Reptilicus should be blown to 
bits he would regenerate?” 


“So what?” 

“Each separate piece would grown into a new animal!” 

“My God! I never thought of that!” Turning, he seized the Jeep 
microphone. “Commander Nielsen!” he cried. “This is Grayson. Break 
off the attack. Cease fire. Break off! Air Force! Hold your fire!” 

A woman screamed suddenly in the crowd that had gathered along 
the shore and on a pier near the warehouse. Other cries went up. 
Nielsen was obeying the order. That part of it was all right. The craft 
had slowed and was starting to turn. 

But rising out of the water like some monstrous nightmare was 
Reptilicus. Slowly it rose, directly in front of the oncoming patrol 
boat. Its reptilian head and long neck was shedding water as it came 
up out of the sea. The body was still nakedly hairless. Eyes gleamed 
coldly under lids still scorched from the encounter with the flame- 
thrower. 

A scream of terror burst from the Danes thronging the shore. People 
began to run wildly away from the water. Those crowded on the pier 
were making a panic-stricken attempt to reach land, for not more than 
three hundred yards away was the creature itself. 

The helmsman of the patrol boat made an obvious frantic last 
attempt to miss the monster. The craft lurched crazily as he spun the 
wheel. Higher and higher rose Reptilicus from the churning sea. The 
stump of the foreleg blown off by the depth charge became visible. 
The other, its claws gleaming from the dripping water, slashed at the 
prow of the patrol boat. As easily as a child would lift a toy boat from 
a bathtub, Reptilicus snatched the speeding naval craft out of the 
water. There was a metallic clanging from the diesel motors as the 
twin props, no longer fighting the pressure of the sea, ran wild. 

Frantic seamen screamed as they tumbled into the water. One, 
caught between the claws of Reptilicus and the deck was crushed 
instantly into a lifeless pulp. Releasing his grip on the prow of the 
boat, Reptilicus let the craft fall. Before it plunged into the water his 
giant forelimb struck the hull, shattering it like the shell of an egg. 

Under the tremendous assault the boat was knocked on its side. The 
superstructure buckled. Three men who had been clinging to the 
antennae mast were swimming for their lives. 

With a mighty roar, Reptilicus snatched up one of the hapless 
seamen. Wriggling like an impaled worm, the man was lifted into the 
air and hurled into the giant maw of the creature. For an instant the 
horrified onlookers saw the man, arms flailing the air, laid across a 
row of teeth the size of tombstones. And then the jaws snapped shut, 
grinding him to pieces. 

Water was streaming into the ruptured hull of the boat. 


Overbalanced, it rolled tiredly upside down. Again and again 
Reptilicus struck at the vessel, breaking it in two. Deck planking 
splintered like matchsticks. Some of the survivors had been clinging to 
the slippery hull. Two of them were caught up in the gleaming claws, 
popped into the cavernous mouth to be devoured. Repeatedly the 
monster struck at the two halves of the sinking craft until they went 
under. 

Grayson, staring in horror at the carnage, was yelling into the Jeep 
radio mike: “Dive bombers! Try to drive him off! But hold fire. I 
repeat—hold fire!” 

As the planes swooped in, circling about the giant head, Reptilicus 
swatted at them as if they were annoying flies. One plane cut too 
close. Roaring in anger, Reptilicus slapped at it. The plane 
cartwheeled high into the air. A puff of black smoke, a winking eye of 
flame at the shattered tail and then it was falling. Two parachutes 
mushroomed distantly against the clear sky. 

“Shore batteries!” Grayson cried. “Open fire!” 

Near the warehouse a giant cannon swung into position from its 
concrete emplacement. It began to lob shells at the raging beast. But 
the shells and planes buzzing around his head seemed only to irritate 
it. As the shelling continued, puffs of smoke rose from the scorched 
hide, but, apparently, Reptilicus suffered no real damage. 

Now he seemed to be ignoring the survivors attempting to swim to 
shore. One of the seamen, evidently exhausted from terror and shock, 
lifted a frantic hand for help, then sank from sight. Another was 
caught in Reptilicus’ backwash and floundered helplessly without 
making any progress toward land. 

A second shore battery began slamming shells at Reptilicus, 
infuriating the creature further. A screaming, bloodcurdling wail was 
rising from the panicked crowd. As they scrambled madly for safety, 
Reptilicus waded toward shore, planking from the ruined patrol boat 
bobbing around his thick legs. Giving vent to a tremendous roar, he 
struck at a warehouse near a shore battery. There was a shattering of 
glass, a crumpling of steel. Part of the roof sailed into the street, 
crushing some of the fleeing bystanders. 

With another swipe of his undamaged forelimb he flung up a great 
gout of seawater that inundated those trying to battle their way off the 
pier. They had come to witness a phenomenon and now they were 
threatened with extinction. A madness seemed to grip the surging 
throng as they trampled fellow humans in a frenzied effort to save 
their own lives. 

Reaching the pier, Reptilicus accidentally brushed a knee against 
the pilings with sufficient impact to dislodge the end of the wharf. 


Half a hundred screaming men and women were instantly floundering 
in deep water. 

Added to the cries for help were the roars of Reptilicus, the whine 
of dive bombers and the blast of the shore batteries. 


Reptilicus, baring his teeth, came closer to shore. Grayson got an 
arm about Connie’s waist and lifted her into the Jeep. He was 
shouting into the microphone: “Evacuate shore area! Evacuate shore 
area!” 


The shore batteries stopped blasting their white-hot metal at this 
raging throwback to the dawn of time. 

“Let’s get out of here!” Grayson shouted, clambering into the Jeep. 

Svend, leaning on the horn, was trying to fight the Jeep through the 
panicked crowd so they could reach headquarters and plan new 
strategy. But hardly had Svend maneuvered the Jeep into the throng 
fleeing the shore, when Reptilicus turned suddenly. The monster, 
wading past the bodies of drowned seamen, began to lower himself 
into the sea. At last, as the stunned crowd watched, he disappeared far 
out into the icy waters of the Baltic Sea. 


Hours later Denmark and the rest of Europe was gripped by terror 
as the news of the tragedy spread. Hundreds had witnessed the 
depredations of the reptilian monster, thousands were hearing flashes 
over the radio—all were numbed with horror at what had taken place. 
Hordes of curiosity seekers were streaming along the shore, staring at 
the crushed warehouse, the damaged pier. Rescue units were 
searching the wreckage for bodies. 

A visiting Englishman, surveying the damage, said somberly, “Even 
the Blitz was nothing like this. Frightful, frightful!” 


CHAPTER 14 


For hours a tense world awaited news of Reptilicus. There was none. 
The monster had simply disappeared into the sea. 

At his headquarters, Grayson realized he was in the battle of his life. 
And for the first time in his military career he faced squarely the 
prospect of total defeat. He had completely underestimated Reptilicus. 
Reptilicus seemed to make even the most advanced strategy impotent. 

“Poor Nielsen and his men,” Grayson said, shaking his head. 

Svend was shocked, bitter. “If this were only something I could cope 
with. Something you could evaluate with a slide rule.” 

“How to cope with a Reptilicus is a subject you never covered in 
engineering school. Nor I at West Point.” 

Lise entered, carrying a pot of coffee on a tray and some paper cups. 
“It seems we can’t touch him as long as he stays in the water,” she 
said, having overheard part of their discussion. “Maybe father will 
come up with the answer. Lord knows he’s working hard enough.” 

Grayson helped himself to the coffee. “Sometimes I wonder if 
blowing Reptilicus to bits wasn’t preferable to what happened to 
Nielsen, his crew and the civilians who were killed.” 

Lise’s eyes darkened as she set the tray on a desk. “You can’t blame 
yourself.” 

Grayson ground a fist into the palm of his hand. “I wanted to get 
him while he was still recuperating.” 

There were shadows under Connie’s green eyes. She filled one of the 
cups and handed it to Grayson. He nodded his thanks. 

“There’s nothing for us to do now but wait,” Connie said glumly. 

Grayson took a sip of the coffee. “You mean wait till he’s 
regenerated? Completely, this time?” He gave a deep sigh. “This is a 
hell of a war. We can’t even choose the battleground.” 

One of the phones on Grayson’s desk rank shrilly. Grayson snatched 
it up. “Grayson speaking ... Yes . . . What? I see. She’s here. Yes, PIH 
tell her.” 

Slowly he put down the phone. All eyes were on his stricken face. 

“Lise, it’s your father,” Grayson said. “He witnessed the destruction 
of the patrol boat. He was on the pier when it happened. He’s suffered 
a heart attack.” 


Lise put a hand to her eyes and slumped against a chair, holding 
onto its back with her free hand. Connie came up to steady her with 


an arm about her waist. 

Grayson put a hand on Lise’s arm. “They don’t know how severe the 
attack was. Karen is with him. Connie, you go with Lise.” 

When the two girls had gone, Grayson said, “What next? My God, 
what can happen next?” 

“If Professor Martens doesn’t make it,” Svend put in, “we're really in 
a bad way.” 


During the next two weeks the strain increased as Reptilicus emerged 
from his lair in the sea to wreak more havoc. But he would not remain 
in any one place long enough for Grayson to bring any concentration 
of firepower against him. Two fishing trawlers off the Norwegian coast 
were badly mauled when the creature suddenly rose from the sea, 
evidently enraged by a tangle of sardine nets about his head. The pilot 
of a seaplane, on reconnaissance, reported a large unidentifiable 
object near the mouth of the Elbe River. Then, as the plane neared the 
object for a closer inspection, the pilot suddenly cried, “Reptilicus! 
May day! May day!” 

Two days later the wreckage of the seaplane, crushed as if by a 
giant hand, was washed ashore. The bodies of pilot and crew were 
never found. 

On her maiden voyage, the SS Luxuria, seven hours out of Liverpool, 
scraped her hull on what was logged at the time as a maritime hazard. 
But the next moment, the ship was badly jarred as Reptilicus rose 
raging from the sea. He lashed out, destroying half the lifeboats on the 
port side, and buckling some steel plates just above the waterline. 
Fortunately there were few casualties and the Luxuria was able to limp 
back to port without a further encounter with Reptilicus. 


When Reptilicus attempted to come ashore at Jutland, shore 
batteries opened up. Before he returned to the sea, he had dismantled 
two of the installations with one swipe of his powerful forelimb. 


As a result of these latest depredations shipping companies canceled 
sailings of their luxury liners, and the governments of half a dozen 
countries decreed that no fishing craft could put to sea. 

As hysteria increased, the United Nations was called into emergency 
session, but no agreement on how to deal with the menace could be 
reached. In Copenhagen, martial law was decreed in an attempt to 
control a terror-stricken populace. 


Because of the urgency of the situation, Grayson and Svend worked 
around the clock, napping whenever they could find a lull between 
reports of Reptilicus. 


One midnight, Connie entered the headquarters office. The place 


seemed unusually quiet after the hectic hours. Svend was asleep in a 
chair. Grayson, looking drawn, was studying his wall maps where 
colored pins indicated the movements of the creature he sought to 
destroy. Hearing the door close, he looked around. 

“Connie, you’re a welcome sight,” he said, rubbing his tired eyes. 

She looked concerned. “Mark, don’t you think it’s about time you 
called it a day?” 

“You’ve been working as hard as anybody.” He sagged back in his 
chair and regarded her. She was made of fine stuff, he realized. Not 
once had she complained of the strain, the long hours, the 
frustrations. “Your help has been invaluable, Connie.” 

“You’ve hardly left this room, Mark. It’s killing you.” 

“My health isn’t any problem.” He leaned forward. “How’s the 
professor?” 

“He seems to be holding his own. But he’s carrying such a burden of 
guilt.” 

“He shouldn’t blame himself,” Grayson said, shaking his head. “The 
whole thing just got out of hand. Call it a freak of nature. Anything. It 
just got beyond the reach of human hands. No one is to blame.” 

She looked around at Svend, sleeping in the chair across the room. 
“Svend also blames himself. He told me that if he hadn’t dug up the 
thing in the first place—” 

“Its impossible to rationalize in a situation like this,” Grayson put 
in. He stood up. “I’m glad Svend is young, strong. Otherwise he might 
be cracking up.” 

“A feeling of guilt can kill a man,” Connie said grimly. “Any news of 
Reptilicus?” 

He pointed at a ring of observation posts around the Baltic Sea, 
marked on the map by white-headed pins. “We’re sure Reptilicus is in 
this area.” 

“T had a talk with Professor Martens today, Mark. He says Reptilicus 
will probably need food, other than what he finds in the sea. He may 
reappear at any moment.” 

“We'll be ready for him. We’re better co-ordinated than we were at 
first. You know what they used to say about the British. They may lose 
every battle, but they win the war.” 

Connie shuddered. “I hate to think what will happen if we don’t win 
this war. All those people dead—” 

“And this is a war, believe me, Connie.” 

“You didn’t seem to think so when you first got here.” 

He gave her a rueful smile. “I’ve learned a lot since then.” 


She studied him. “About reptilian monsters?” 

“No, about people. I was hopping mad when they handed me this 
assignment. Nursemaid to—well, you know all about that.” 

“And now Doctor Dalby is dead. And Professor Martens—” 

“I know.” He rubbed his jaw. “They were dedicated men. I realize 
that now. But let me explain my feelings when I first got here. I 
imagine everyone—including you—thought I was a boor.” 

“You weren’t exactly friendly.” She gave a taut smile. 

“Pd just gotten my star.” He touched the insignia on his collar. “I 
felt I was ready for big things.” 

Connie gave him a level look. “Turned out to be the biggest thing in 
the world. The most terrible thing.” 

Grayson came over and put his hands on Connie’s shoulders. “P1 
rustle up some supper. We’ll have a few drinks and then—” 

“And then what?” She stared up at the tired face. He had lost some 
of his tan, but she still found him attractive. When he didn’t answer, 
she leaned against him and whispered, “I think I’d like it, Mark. Very 
much.” 

“My quarters are small. A two-by-four room next to this office—” 

She came into his arms and met his lips. When his hands found her 
breasts she did not draw away. A vast melting seemed to be taking 
place deep within her. A feeling that this was what she had been 
meant for. Not statistics and charts and lectures on food conservation, 
on infant care, the thousand and one other problems that faced her in 
UNESCO. 

As he started to lead her out of the office and to the room next door, 
there was the sudden sound of someone running along the hall. The 
door burst open and Captain Brandt, his face pale, rushed into the 
room. 

When he saw Connie flushing and Grayson trying to wipe lipstick 
from his mouth, Brandt said, “I beg your pardon, but this is 
important.” 

“What is it, Captain?” 

“Reptilicus has been sighted by the skipper of a patrol boat on 
reconnaissance.” 

“Any damage?” Grayson snapped, stepping back from Connie. 

“There will be,” Brandt said ominously. “He—” 

“What are you trying to say?” Grayson demanded. 

“Mark! He’s flying! Reptilicus has taken to the air!” 

Grayson looked astounded. “You mean his wings—” 

“Yes. Full grown. The skipper of the patrol boat said he flew over 


their bow at a height of two hundred feet.” 


Hardly had Grayson pinpointed the location on the map when 
reports began to come in. The flying monster had come in low from 
the Baltic, crashing into a row of houses in a fishing village. There was 
no estimate of casualties, but they were thought to run high. Hysteria 
again began to mount. Citizens of the north countries crouched by 
their radios, listening to the terrifying news. Reptilicus, obviously in 
need of food, had descended on an isolated farm. While the owner and 
his family fled in terror, the monster slaughtered a small herd of 
cattle. He had gorged on these and was already in the air when a fleet 
of jet interceptors, dispatched by Grayson, swarmed in. Although the 
combat crews were under strict orders not to bomb their target, the 
planes proved to be harassing enough so that Reptilicus, to escape the 
annoyance, and now with a full belly, swept out over the Baltic. In the 
starless night he was lost in the overcast and it was assumed he had 
once again taken refuge beneath the sea... 


During the past anxious days Svend had repeatedly tried to contact 
Karen at the hospital where her father was recovering from what 
proved to be a mild heart attack. But each time he phoned, she had 
refused to speak to him. 


And Lise said once, “I’m so sorry, Svend. She just refuses to come to 
the phone.” 

Even when he and Grayson visited the professor briefly one 
afternoon, Karen pretended to be busy transcribing a sheaf of 
scientific notes her father had dictated on Reptilicus. 

“Please, Karen,” Svend had said when they were leaving. “I never 
realized how much I need you. How much I want you.” 


“You'll have to excuse me,” Karen said, walking away, her dark hair 
gleaming in a wedge of sunlight that fell across the hospital corridor. 
When he tried to catch up to her, she fled into a storage room and 
locked the door behind her. 


CHAPTER 15 


Reptilius did not remain in the sea for long. The following night, air- 
raid sirens began to wail in Hamburg. For a moment the crowds of 
strollers on the walks stood as if frozen, peering at the star-filled sky, 
where buildings were silhouetted against a rising moon. A boy and 
girl in a doorway had been laughing together. Now they stared in 
growing fright, their faces losing color. One moment the whole street 
had seemed peaceful enough, then had come the sirens. 

A hotel window banged up and a woman screamed down to those in 
the street, “Reptilicus! He’s on the outskirts of the city. I just heard it 
on the radio—” 

The crowd broke for air-raid shelters. A woman fell, ripping nylon 
and flesh from her knees. Her bag clattered into the street, flew open, 
disgorging lipstick, mirror and coin purse. Ignoring the objects, she 
limped away in confusion. A fleeing girl lost a shoe. She kicked off its 
mate and went screaming in the bedlam, running in her stocking feet. 


The crew of an anti-aircraft gun in a park stood speechless when, in 
the beam of their huge searchlight, they saw the creature. It winged 
its way ponderously through the sky. 

“Fighter planes!” shouted an officer from an airbase, and pilots 
scrambled for their jets. 

Above the rumble of armored equipment lumbering through the 
streets were the cries of the panic-stricken. 

“There it is!” cried a hatless man in a coat that had been torn in his 
wild attempt to flee. He pointed a shaking hand toward the sky. 
Approaching the spire of a church, the monster beat the air with his 
wings. Long neck outstretched, tail and rear legs straight back, it flew 
through the crisscrossed beams of spotlights on its gigantic tapering 
wings. 

A red-faced general in command of the city’s defenses warned his 


men via radio: “Remember the orders. No action—unless it tries to 
land.” 


Now Reptilicus was making a wide circle above the city and an 
announcer at a mobile television unit followed his movements. 
“Reptilicus seems to be tiring,” he said hopefully to the unseen 
millions who were witnessing the horror on their home screens. “He is 
definitely slowing. I notice that he rests the giant wings more than he 
did on his approach to the city. He will definitely turn back to the sea 


It did seem that the monster’s pace was slowing. He would flap the 
giant wings, then try to rest them. But his tremendous weight caused 
him to lose altitude. Then the wings would wearily begin to flap 
again. 

A radio commentator, on the roof of a news building, said excitedly 
into the microphone, “He’s settling toward the city hall. He’s going to 
land—” 

Reptilicus landed thunderously on the roof of the ornate 
Renaissance city hall. In turning, one of the beast’s huge wings struck 
the tower a glancing blow. There was a rumble of masonry as the 
tower was sheared off. It crashed down on the roofs of lower 
buildings, causing a few smaller structures to collapse. A great cloud 
of dust rose from the falling walls. Bricks and chunks of mortar rained 
down the crowd packing the street. Some were struck down. Others, 
trying to seek refuge in doorways, were buried under collapsing walls. 
On the roof above, Reptilicus flapped his wings and roared his anger. 
Below, the street was littered with the dead and dying. 

Despite the danger, two ambulances burned rubber as they slid to a 
halt near those who had fallen. White-faced crews hurried with 
stretchers. 

A dazed man, the side of his face horribly gashed, refused aid, 
crying, “Others are hurt worse. Tend to them!” 

A screaming woman searched the rubble for a missing child, tearing 
the flesh from her fingers on the bricks. 

A sheet of flame suddenly erupted from a nearby hotel—one of the 
buildings struck by the falling tower. On the fourth floor a man 
suddenly leaned out of a window that was belching black smoke. He 
yelled something unintelligible into the bedlam. Then, standing on the 
sill, he leaped. His body made a sodden meaty sound as it struck the 
pile of bricks where the hysterical woman searched for her child. 

While Reptilicus still bellowed on the roof of the Rathaus, a boy 
fought his way through the maddened crowd, a rifle under his arm. 
Directly below Reptilicus he aimed the rifle and began to fire. 

A big-armed man in a sailor’s cap snatched the rifle from the boy. 
“PIL show you how to do it!” he cried. 

Moving a few feet away, he aimed for the face of the monster 
above. Reptilicus flapped his wings again. A huge piece of masonry 
was knocked off a cornice as it was brushed by a wing. It came 
crashing down into the street, on top of the man with the rifle. His 
crushed legs, projecting from under the block of concrete, twitched 
and then were still. 

Fire apparatus came clanging up, helmeted firemen began to drag 
hose into the burning buildings. Ash and cinders filled the air. 


Choking black smoke spewed from broken windows, Reptilicus, 
roaring at the flames that leaped high around him, soared again into 
the air, his tail and rear legs striking the side of a tall building several 
blocks away. 

For a moment, those caught in the street below stared up as if 
unable to comprehend. They saw the towering wall buckle, saw an 
almost slow-motion collapse of concrete pillars and brick. They began 
to claw their way out of the street, trampling those who had lost their 
footing. But by then the whole descending wall leaned far out over the 
street. With a deafening roar it smashed down on the crowd. Those on 
the perimeter were running. But even some of these were knocked 
down by the cascading bricks. The others tore away into the darkness, 
not caring where they were going as long as it was away from the 
terror that had struck down so many of their fellows. 

Nearby, a grim-faced captain shouted orders to an ack-ack crew. 
“On target!” And the heavy gun thundered away, joined by others 
ringing the city. If they hit their target at all there was no way of 
finding out, for no damage was visible to those who watched the 
battle through their night glasses. 

As if daring puny humans to destroy him, Reptilicus made another 
sweeping flight over the city. He winged over the Alster Basin, over 
the courthouse, the railroad station. Sweeping in low over the modern 
landmark, The Chilehaus, bursting ack-ack made a halo around the 
reptilian skull. 

“He’s heading for St. Michaels!” shouted an observer from a rooftop. 
And the monster did swerve toward the domed tower of the church. 
But more searchlights were cutting silver ribbons across the night sky. 
They seemed to confuse him. 

He swung toward the dock area, skimming the skeletal cranes and 
lifts. Longshoremen who had been unloading a freighter by searchlight 
when the alert was sounded, had crowded out onto one of the docks 
for a better look. 


“Big as a blimp,” one of them cried, as Reptilicus came their way. 

“Blimp hell. The Graf Zeppelin!” 

“Why don’t they shoot him down?” 

On the roof of a warehouse, two soldiers had been trying to correct 
the faulty switch of a huge searchlight. As Reptilicus came in lower 
and lower, they finally made their connection. 

“Let him have it!” cried one of the soldiers. “Right in the eyes!” 

A piercing beam of silver light suddenly shot out, reflecting the cold 
gleam of the monster’s eyes. Apparently blinded, Reptilicus made too 
sharp a turn and crashed into one of the towering cranes. 


“Look out!” warned a longshoreman below. They started to run as 
the immense crane toppled toward them. Some of the men leaped off 
the dock into the water. But most of them were trapped when the 
crane struck the planks of the dock with a great whanging sound of 
metal. 

On the third floor of a nearby building that housed a shipping firm, 
a night crew had been working on the books. When the alarm sounded 
they crowded to the windows to watch. In the distance flames lit the 
sky. There was the wail of sirens, the boom of artillery. 

They had not expected trouble to reach the waterfront, but here it 
was. The crane was a twisted tangle on the dock below. Injured were 
screaming. A man pulled himself from under one of the steel girders, 
ran a few steps and collapsed. 

The night crew in the shipping building started running for their 
lives. Reptilicus was making another turn. 

“He’s too low!” cried one of the fleeing office workers, looking over 
his shoulder at the window. “Too low. He'll hit us!” 

There was a great booming shock that knocked many of them off 
their feet. The whole east wall and most of the roof was suddenly 
pulverized as if struck by a five-hundred-pound bomb. With a great 
wrenching of timbers the floor under the feet of the terrified clerks 
began to give way. They plunged down to a lower floor and in a 
moment their cries of terror were silenced as the rest of the structure 
fell in on them. 


But Reptilicus, apparently unhurt, was flying away from the heart of 
the city, northwest toward Stellingen. 

There was only one more glimpse of him that night, winging toward 
the open sea. The continent of Europe felt a slight relaxing of tension, 
and the North Countries began to count their dead. Radios of the 
world had kept constant track of the creature’s movements; TV 
cameras had recorded his progress. The footage was flashed overseas 
to the United States. The pictures of Reptilicus drew the highest 
ratings in the history of television. 


In the headquarters room the air was thick with tension and tobacco 
smoke. General Mark Grayson had been grimly listening to the radio 
reports of the monster’s depredations. Among the scattering of 
military personnel and city officials in the big room, were Connie 
Miller, Lise and Captain Brandt. 

A voice on the P.A. system was blaring, “. . . now leaving the 
German coast . . . headed out over the Baltic Sea . . . direction, 
northeast . . . observation post two-seven, out.” 


Quickly Grayson marked Reptilicus’ last reported position on the 
map. Then he grimly traced the reported direction. It led straight 
toward Copenhagen. 

There was an exchanging of glances in the room, a shifting of feet. 

Someone said nervously, “Looks like we’re in for it next!” 

Grayson picked up the microphone. “Condition Red. This is 
Grayson. Condition Red—” He switched off the microphone and 
handed it to the radio operator. Then he looked around at those 
gathered in the room. He could see fear on some faces, determination 
on others. How could you blame anyone for being afraid? he thought. 
This was something beyond understanding. 

Grayson put a hand to his eyes to rest them for a moment. For hours 
they had been busy in this room while the ominous reports from the 
various observation posts came over the P.A. system. 

Lowering his hand he turned to Captain Brandt. “Ready all 
defenses,” he said. “But hold your fire—unless he tries to land.” 


Brandt hurried from the room and Grayson turned to Chief of Police 
Hassing. Grayson said, “It'll be the job of the police to keep the 
civilians under control.” 

“We’re ready,” the heavy-featured chief stated firmly. 

Grayson added, “If possible, I want everyone off the streets. There 
will be a complete blackout—strictly enforced. I want nothing to 
disturb him—if he flies over Copenhagen.” 

The chief looked puzzled. “But it will be daylight in an hour.” 

“T know,” Grayson said. “But he might get here sooner than we 
think.” When the chief had rushed out of the room, Grayson put a 
hand on Svend’s arm. “Alert Oslo and Stockholm. They’re in his line of 
flight also.” 

“Will do!” Svend crossed the room to a bank of telephones. 

For the first time that night Grayson gave Connie his undivided 
attention. She stood at a desk across the room, sorting out some 
papers. Her back was to him and he could see how the skirt of the 
green gabardine suit fit her snugly across the hips. He swallowed and 
saw that Lise Martens was watching him. 

And suddenly he felt very reckless. He didn’t want to hurt Lise, but 
what the hell—a man lived only once, as the old cliché went. Under 
present conditions it might prove to be a shorter life than he’d 
counted on. 

He caught Connie by an elbow. “Miss Miller, I have some 
confidential reports to get out. Pll need your help. Come along. 
There’s a small office next door. We’ll use that.” 

Without waiting for her reply, he walked into the office and 


switched on a light. The room was large enough to hold a cot—he’d 
used it for cat-napping during the past hectic days—and desk. 
Adjoining was a small washroom and shower. 

When Connie entered she closed the door and leaned against it. 
Grayson sat on the rumpled blankets on the cot, lit two cigarettes and 
handed her one. Smiling a little, she took it and drew the smoke deep 
into her lungs. 

She exhaled, watching him. “You were every inch the general giving 
his orders,” she told him. 

“T tried to sound like one.” 

“And I am to obey implicitly, I presume?” she teased. 

His grin was crooked. “Isn’t that the usual procedure in a military 
organization?” 

“You should have seen Lise’s eyes. She was deeply hurt.” 

“You think she guessed what I have on my mind?” 

Connie punched out he cigarette in an ash tray. “What you have on 
your mind is so obvious any woman would be a fool not to recognize 
it.” 

“Tm glad you wore the green gabardine suit tonight, Connie.” 

“Remind you of something, General?” she asked lightly. 

“The day Professor Martens was lecturing on Reptilicus. You leaned 
forward in your chair. I noticed the way the suit seemed to fit you—I 
guess that was the first time I noticed you were a woman.” 

Putting a forefinger to her chin, she gave a mock curtsy. “How 
generous to notice.” 

“Tm so goddamn tired I don’t know which end is up when it comes 
to matters concerning Reptilicus. As far as Connie Miller is concerned, 
I definitely know which end is up.” He rose and stood before her. She 
was flushing a little, but her green eyes did not waver. 

“This is a dreadful time to be in love, isn’t it, Mark?” she whispered, 
her voice breaking a little. 

“Every clock tick since the dawn of history has been such a 
moment. No one generation has ever had it easy. A war club splitting 
the back of your lover’s skull was just as devastatingly final as 
incineration in a nuclear war would be.” 

“A bomb I could face.” Her lips trembled. “But this thing—this 
Reptilicus—is something from another world.” 

He took her in his arms. “Connie, even that first day I wondered 
how you would look without that green gabardine.” 

“At my university they neglected to sponsor a course in the fine art 
of the strip tease.” 


“Its a course no woman ever has to take. That knowledge is 
instinctive if she’ll forget her inhibitions for half a minute.” 

“I suppose you’re trying to sell me the World War II approach: We 
have only a short time. Who knows where we will be this time 
tomorrow? Or if we will be alive. Is that it, Mark?” 

“You decide,” he said, and sat down on the cot to finish his 
cigarette. His eyes never left her face for the first few moments. Then 
they began to move about her, because she was slipping out of the 
jacket. She folded it neatly, then began to unbutton her blouse. 

“It does come naturally, Mark,” she whispered. “I didn’t realize it 
before.” 

The blouse was slung over the jacket draped across the back of a 
chair. She unzippered the green skirt. 

She stood tall in a pale blue slip. This came off and then the 
matching bra. She stood still momentarily, letting him look at the 
perfect breasts, proud because he took pleasure in them. A light girdle, 
for supporting stockings more than anything else, came off and then 
she was pulling off her hose. No longer careful to put everything 
neatly on the back of the chair, she kicked off her shoes and rushed 
across the room, flinging herself onto his lap. 

“Mark, Mark, I do want this,” she said in a small, shaky voice. “I’ve 
wanted it for so long.” 

He put her down on the cot. And to him the miracle was that his 
shaking hands didn’t tear off shirt buttons in his anxiety to get his 
clothes off in a hurry. In a matter of seconds his garments were strewn 
all over the room. 

He put his face between her breasts. “We don’t know how long it 
will be before Reptilicus is sighted over Copenhagen, but until he is, 
let’s make every moment count.” 

She was stroking his back. For only a moment did she playfully 
resist, then she brought him close, hugging him to her, reveling in the 
riotous sweep of his hands on her naked flesh, instinctively shifting 
and moving her body to accommodate him. 

It was as if he had touched something electric deep within her. For 
now her whole body seemed to come alive. He felt himself completely 
enveloped and from his mind fled all thoughts of Reptilicus, of danger, 
of everything save this woman who was all female, all savage 
wanting, bringing him to a fruition of pleasurable feeling such as he’d 
never known. 


CHAPTER 16 


There were those, in the next hour, who decided that the alert was 
over; that Reptilicus, for some reason or other, had turned seaward. 
The radar screens hadn’t been able to pick him up. 

However, the emergency orders issued by General Mark Grayson 
were being carried out. On the nearly deserted streets of Copenhagen, 
police cars cruised, slowing down to warn pedestrians. 

“Everybody off the streets,” would be the order, and the pedestrians 
would scurry away. 

In another part of town a shopkeeper was being awakened in his 
quarters above his store. 

A police officer said, “Your electric sign is still on. You are ordered 
to turn it off.” 

Anti-aircraft guns were being set up. Captain Brandt toured the city 
in a Jeep, inspecting the various batteries, making sure everything was 
in readiness. 

At Rosenborg Castle, General Grayson walked briskly into the 
headquarters room. He turned to Connie Miller, giving her a sly wink. 
“Thanks for helping me with that report, Miss Miller. I feel much 
better now that it is out of the way.” 

Her green eyes danced. “It was entirely my pleasure, General.” 

Lise Martens was drinking coffee at a small desk that had been set 
up for her. “You look wonderful, Connie,” Lise whispered. “Almost as 
if you were in love.” 

Connie said, “Who knows. Any reports?” 

“None. But Karen phoned. Father seems much better tonight.” 

“On that hopeful note maybe this whole thing will blow over—like 
a bad dream.” 

“One thing you don’t want to see blow over,” Lise said lowering her 
voice, “is what’s going on between you and the general.” 

Connie looked at her with raised brows, then said, “Were we that 
obvious about it?” 

“Only to me, perhaps.” Lise smiled. “I was quite jealous at first. 
Now I am resigned.” Her eyes looked sad. “It’s something I’ll have to 
get used to.” 

“Nonsense. You’ll find somebody.” 

“The horrible part of it is, I already have. I realized it more than 
ever tonight—when Reptilicus was over Hamburg. I thought, ‘If 


Detleff should be killed, something would die inside me.’ ” 

“He’s the one you told me about?” 

Lise gave a shaky laugh. “I should hate him for not telling me he 
was married. I—” She got up abruptly and hurried from the room. 

Grayson was standing at the window. To the east there was a faint 
silver flush at the horizon. 


At Pebling Lake, near Spavillonen, an officer in charge of an AA gun 
was shaking his head at his sergeant. “No, if the thing was coming this 
way, it would have been here long ago. He will never show up—” 

The officer had been peering at the sky and now his jaw dropped. 
Overhead, bathed in the rosy glow of dawn, was the astounding 
spectacle of Reptilicus moving ominously through the sky. 

For only an instant did the officer stand rooted. Then he shouted to 
the stunned crew, “Firing stations!” 

But Reptilicus, high above the ack-ack station, was moving toward 
the city, paying no attention to those below. 

Through the open windows of the headquarters office the ominous 
sound was building up above the blaring P.A. speaker and the jangling 
phones. Grayson stood holding the microphone over which he had 
been giving orders. The sound built further, a weird, rhythmic 
swishing in the air high above. 

As the hissing of giant wings passed directly overhead, Svend 
shouted, “I’m going out!” He was running for the door. “There must 
be some way to stop this thing!” 

Snatching up his cap, Grayson cried, “I’m right with you.” At the 
door Grayson snapped an order at Brandt. “You take over here. PI be 
in touch by radio!” 

In the barracks parade ground, troops in full battle dress were 
running to their assigned positions. Svend was already in the Jeep, 
gunning the motor. His face, burned by the Lapland winds, was tense. 

“How about the Aquarium, Mark?” Svend was already wheeling the 
Jeep out of the yard as Grayson clambered into the seat. “Professor 
Martens said Reptilicus might return there.” 

To the east a rosy-gray dawn touched tall buildings. Grayson was 
giving orders over the Jeep radio. He snapped the button on the mike. 
“The Aquarium is a good hunch. I alerted our stations in that area.” 

“The professor claims the creature might return to its birthplace. 
Which the Aquarium was, as far as his present existence is concerned.” 

“It would have to be in our back yard.” Grayson started talking into 
the mike again. “This is Grayson. Remember, we must not use bombs. 
He must not be blown to pieces. Try and drive him off with anti- 


aircraft fire.” 

When Grayson hung up the mike on the dashboard, Svend said 
grimly, “Anti-aircraft didn’t help Hamburg.” 

Grayson suddenly stood up in the seat of the speeding Jeep, 
clutching at the windshield for support. “There he is!” 

He pointed to their right. Swooping in low was the gigantic winged 
creature that had completely regenerated itself from a piece of frozen 
flesh. For the first time all of Copenhagen was seeing the monster. 
Before it had been witnessed only by those on the shore when the 
patrol boat had been smashed. But here it was, right over the city 
itself. 

“Martens is right!” Svend cried, slowing the Jeep to stare. “Think of 
the consequences if we blew this one to bits. And each piece 
regenerated into a new Reptilicus. Imagine a hundred of these flying 
monsters, or a thousand—” 

Now Svend was forced to slow the Jeep even more because 
frightened people were streaming from buildings. A great cry of 
horror went up when they saw Reptilicus winging his way over the 
city. Now that they had actually glimpsed the creature, panic 
increased. There were screaming mothers, many of them wearing 
robes over nightclothes, herding wide-eyed children. A man wearing 
homburg and a mink-trimmed winter coat over pajamas shouted down 
a taxi. As he tried to get into the cab he was jostled aside by others 
fighting their way inside. He tried to battle them with a gold-headed 
cane. But the cab, jammed with passengers, took off with a screeching 
of tires. 

The man in the homburg shouted obscenities against a solid 
background of horror-stricken cries from the people in the crowded 
street. Svend, fighting the Jeep through the human tide, saw 
Reptilicus swing in from the Aquarium area. He came in low, followed 
by the brownish-black bursts of ack-ack shells. 

Directly over the street, one of Reptilicus’ wings brushed a tall 
flagpole. The pole and the cornice to which it had been cemented 
came hurtling down into the street. Several bystanders were struck 
down. Svend swung the Jeep around the wreckage and the injured. 

Grayson was shouting above the screams of terror, “Try to reach the 
Aquarium! He might return there!” 

More and more people were pouring from hotels into the early 
dawn, most of them in their nightclothes. They were pushing, 
elbowing, clawing—trying desperately to flee. 

Janitors who had been hosing down the cement apron of a sidewalk 
café, had fled. The hose gushed into the street. Three toughs, wearing 
caps, were using chairs to smash the glass doors of the café. In a 


moment they rushed out, holding bottles of whisky. 

Svend was still desperately trying to get the Jeep through the sea of 
frenzied humans. A great cloud of smoke rose in the distance. Grayson 
was giving orders over the radio and evaluating the reports that came 
to him over the air. 

They inched past a hotel. Svend saw another gang of men smashing 
the windows of a department store. Snatching furs from mannikins, 
they fled into the crowd. A block ahead, Reptilicus made another pass 
over the street, this time so low that they could see his eyes. 
Something startled him, perhaps a vicious burst of fire from the anti- 
tank gun directly below. He swerved, crashed head-on into the wall of 
a mercantile center. The wall collapsed, and for a tiny moment it 
looked to Svend as if the monster itself would plunge down into the 
street. But then it was regaining its balance, shedding loosened bricks. 
Powdered by the dust of rubble, it flew into the brightening sky. 

A towering wall of fallen bricks blocked the street ahead. Already 
there were attempts to rescue those who were trapped. But few 
survivors could have lived under that crushing weight. 

A woman was sobbing, “Jan! Jan!” 

There had been fear in the street before, but now it was sheer 
terror. The Jeep was completely surrounded by the screaming tide. 
More windows were smashed. Svend saw a frightened girl, her back to 
a wall. Two men seized her, pulling her into a building. A shriek of 
fear burst from her, but only Svend seemed aware of it above the din. 

“We can’t move this Jeep!” he cried. “I’ve got a job to do!” He 
sprang down, leaving Grayson in the stalled vehicle. 

Fighting his way through the press of frenzied humans, Svend 
reached the walk. An elbow caught him on the jaw. A woman, 
shouting hysterically, clawed at the face of a man in pajamas. 

Svend ducked into the building. Beyond a smashed door he could 
see a stairway that led to offices above. Then he saw the two men. 
They were holding the girl on the floor in front of the elevators. As 
she squirmed and kicked, one of them tore off her skirt. 

When they saw Svend rushing toward them, they sprang up; one of 
them flashed a switchblade knife. The sobbing girl reached out and 
caught the ankle of the knife wielder. He lost his balance, Svend 
struck the other one in the mouth. The man reeled. Svend tromped 
down on the wrist of the prostrate man holding the knife. He let out a 
howl of pain. Then the two would-be rapists ran into the street. Svend 
kicked the knife away, turned to look for the girl. She had snatched up 
her torn skirt and had disappeared up the stairs. 

He hurried out to Grayson, and just in time. Smashing his way 
through the press of shouting people, he reached the Jeep. 


A man was shaking his fist at Grayson. “You wear a uniform! Why 
don’t you do something to stop this carnage!” 

A fat woman, wearing an open robe, fought her way to the Jeep. 
Her round face was livid. Through the front of her robe could be seen 
pendulous breasts. Her nightgown had been torn to her waist. 

“My husband!” she cried at Grayson. “He is dead. You are of the 
military. Yet you do nothing!” 

“Madam, I am doing all I can—” 

A man shouted, “The hell you are!” 

Somebody grabbed Grayson by a leg, tried to pull him from the 
Jeep. But he kicked free. Other hands seized him. Svend, his coat half 
torn from his body, managed to reach Grayson’s side of the Jeep. A 
man tried to hit him in the face. Svend put out the flat of his hand, 
caught the man on the chin, driving him back into the milling crowd. 

Up ahead an ambulance had clanged in. Stretcher bearers hurried to 
those who had been injured when the building wall collapsed. 
Somebody threw a brick at a policeman. The officer ducked, but the 
brick brought down a store window in a great jangle of broken glass. 
In a moment other bricks were hurled. People were struck down. A 
man, holding his hands to his bleeding head, was on hands and knees 
in the center of the street. 

Hands had seized Grayson’s Jeep and were tipping it from one side 
to the other. 

“We'll have to fight our way out of this!” Svend yelled above the 
tumult. 

Grayson, clinging to the swaying Jeep, made one last appeal for 
sanity. “Listen to me! I just got the report. Reptilicus is heading away 
from the city. Toward Stockholm—” 

But so great was the din that his voice was lost. To this maddened 
crowd he was the symbol of authority and he had failed them. The 
Jeep gave one last surge, then rolled over. Grayson was able to leap 
down just in time. 

Hands clawed at his uniform. Svend felt the smash of knuckles 
behind his ear. He lurched, nearly went down. Grayson caught his arm 
to steady him. Svend dug an elbow into a fat man’s stomach. 

“Over here!” Svend shouted, pointing to the buildings on his left. 
“We'll get our backs to the wall!” 

But they faced a phalanx of shouting men and screaming women. 
They lashed out at faces, driving a path through the howling mob. 
Grayson was using the hard heels of his military boots to good 
advantage on tender toes. 

A woman slashed at Svend’s face with a collapsed umbrella. He tore 


it from the woman’s grasp, and used the hard metal point as a rapier 
against the chest of a man about to swing at him with a brick. Some of 
the crowd gave way under Svend’s rush. Others closed in. 


Troop carriers swung in at either end of the street. Helmeted 
soldiers swarmed down. With fixed bayonets they began to advance 
on the mob. A man came running out of a store, carrying a large metal 
box. A sign over the door said, RARE OLD COINS. 

A soldier shouted for the man to stop. The man ignored the 
command. Instead of firing into the crowd, another soldier appeared 
in front of the running man. He drove the butt of his rifle solidly 
against the man’s forehead. The thief collapsed, spilling the box of 
coins. Some people made a frantic grab for the rolling coins. But 
fingers were stepped on. 

With the appearance of the troops, the unruly crowd began to quiet 
somewhat. Svend and Grayson reached a building wall and put their 
backs to it. 


At last, another Jeep was brought for them and they were able to 
leave the scene of chaos. 


A man, surrounded by wrecked tables and broken glass, standing on 
a chair in front of a sidewalk café, was shouting, “I demand the 
government take action! A protest march! Are you with me?” 


Some were yelling their agreement. Most of them were spent, now 
that the shock had worn off. They stood looking dazedly at the 
wreckage, the bodies in the street. 

In the following hours the terror visited upon the citizens of 
Hamburg and Copenhagen was repeated at Stockholm. Then 
Reptilicus ducked into the sea again at Øresund, in the sound between 
Denmark and Sweden. 


During the next few days tensions relaxed, for there had been no 
further reports of this prehistoric monster who had brought terror into 
the twentieth century. 


Because his doctor felt that the tranquillity of village living would 
be conducive to a swifter recovery, Professor Martens was moved to 
his cottage on the seashore. There, Karen, looking a little thinner from 
the ordeal of caring for her father, greeted Svend one afternoon. 


“You came to see Lise, of course,” Karen said crisply and stepped 
away from the cottage door. 


“T came to see you.” He tried to catch her hands, but she drew them 
away from him. “Listen to me, Karen,” he said, his voice rising as he 
followed her into the house. “I’ve phoned you, I’ve tried to see you at 
the hospital. You’ve ignored me completely.” 


“Lise will be out in a minute,” Karen said with a toss of her dark 
head. 

Svend caught her by an arm, spun her around. “What the devil is 
eating you?” he demanded. 

“That’s a fair question.” Her angry dark eyes peered up into his face 
and her whole shapely body seemed taut. “I found you kissing Lise. At 
the sand dune that day. Remember?” 

“J—I don’t understand you at all.” Svend was flushing. “Once you 
told me you didn’t care if Lise sneaked into my bedroom. Just so long 
as you had me first.” 

“It didn’t matter then.” Karen lowered her gaze. “That was before I 
fell in love with you—or thought I did.” 

“It was only an impulsive act with Lise that day.” 

He tried to touch her but she stepped back. “Any other woman and I 
might forgive you. But not when it’s Lise.” 

His blue eyes were baffled. “But why—why?” 

“Maybe it’s because Lise has so much and I have so—little.” Her 
underlip began to tremble. “Lise has a name. She belongs to this 
family. While I—my mother—” Tears glistened suddenly in her eyes. 
Whirling, she ran into the back part of the house. 

Lise, wearing a white sweater and black slacks, appeared from the 
kitchen, giving him a wan smile. “I couldn’t help but overhear. Karen 
shouldn’t talk that way.” 

He stepped toward the tall blond beauty. “What does she mean she 
doesn’t belong? What’s that talk about not having a name? Something 
about your mother. I don’t understand her.” 

“Since we were little, Karen has talked like that when she’s angry.” 
Lise looked sad. “Whenever I try to get her to explain, she closes up 
completely and I can’t get another word out of her.” 

“Have you ever spoken to your father about her—her 
hallucinations?” 

“Somehow I don’t think that would be wise. Father’s napping now. I 
hope you can wait until he wakes up. I know he’d like to see you, 
Svend.” 

“Walk with me, Lise. Somehow I feel the need of fresh air.” 

She picked up a heavy stole and put it across her shoulders. Then, 
taking Svend’s arm, she stepped outside with him. 

“Pm sorry you and Karen quarreled,” Lise said when they were 
away from the house. “When she first met you I never saw her so 
happy.” 

“And so was I. The roof fell in that day—” He broke off, his feet 


scuffing the sandy path that led to the village. 

“Don’t try and spare my feelings. She changed the day she saw you 
kiss me.” 

Svend shoved his hands deep in his pockets. “Well, it was my fault. I 
insisted on trying to prove something to myself.” 

“There was a time when I went through the same sort of thing.” Lise 
stared toward the sea which lay like a sheet of blue metal under the 
northern sun. “Wondering if I still cared for Detleff—” 

“I suppose we all have the doubts.” he said. “You can’t help 
wondering whether it’s love, infatuation—” 

“Or sex,” Lise said, “to put it bluntly.” 

He groped for her hand as they walked. “Lise, these have been 
trying days.” 

She glanced at the clear sky, her pale head tilted back. “Just to 
think of that monster flying around up there—it’s almost as if the end 
of the world was at hand.” 

He felt her tremble and stole a glance at her. Seeing the very blue 
eyes, the moist lower lip, the full bosom thrusting against the sweater, 
made him angry with Detleff—Karen had told him all about the young 
vagabond from Hamburg. If he’d had any sense, he’d have left his 
German wife and run off to the South Seas with Lise. A man had to be 
an utter fool to even consider any other course. 

Then Svend shook himself. He was getting carried away by Lise’s 
beauty, by her sweetness. And the imminence of danger tightened the 
bond between them. At any moment might come the news that 
Reptilicus had been sighted. There was some faint hope, voiced by a 
segment of the scientific world, that Reptilicus had been mortally 
wounded by one of the anti-aircraft shells. And that a delayed reaction 
was now claiming him in some underwater cavern where he had taken 
refuge. 

This view, hopeful as it might be, was shared only by a minority. In 
three great cities reconstruction was in progress. The dead were 
buried. Those who had forgotten their religion now prayed daily that 
the monster would not return. 

Svend said suddenly, “The blood of many people is on my hands— 
those in Hamburg—Copenhagen—Stockholm—” 

“Don’t say that, Svend.” Lise halted, her eyes closed. “When you 
speak of death in Hamburg it—it might mean Detleff.” 

“Surely you’d have heard.” 

Her mouth twisted. “Who would send me word? His wife?” She 
began to laugh, a little wildly. 

He pulled her down in the shelter of a sand dune and they smoked a 


cigarette in silence. Then she said, “I feel better now.” 

“T like you very much, Lise. I’d like nothing better than to have you 
for a sister-in-law.” 

An impulsive laugh burst from her. “Only Karen got to you first— 
I’m sorry I said that, Svend. Yes, I’d like you for a brother-in-law. I 
really would.” 

“We'd better be getting back.” He put out a hand and helped her up. 

As they started out of the sand dunes, hand in hand, moving toward 
the path that would take them to the cottage, they saw the surface of 
the sea suddenly become disturbed. 


And the reptilian head, created from a piece of flesh drilled out of 
the frozen tundra, was lifting slowly from the water. As water drained 
away from the rising head, they saw the gleaming slits of cold, 
venomous eyes. 


With a little cry, Lise sagged and Svend caught her up and began to 
run wildly for the cottage. 


Professor Martens, propped up on pillows, regarded his younger 
daughter narrowly. “But I overheard it, Karen. Your voices were raised 
in anger.” 

She swallowed. “It was nothing, Father.” 

He caught her wrist, drawing her against the bed. “You mentioned 
your mother. What did you mean?” 

“You can look at me and see what I mean. Now I won’t say any 
more, Father. And you’re not to get yourself excited. You remember 
what the doctor said.” She was trying to free herself of his grip. But 
despite his age there was strength in his fingers. 

He sat up straighter against the pillows, searching the face of this 
youngest daughter. “You’re always talking about your coloring—that 
you look like a gypsy—” 

“Father, I don’t want to discuss it—” 

“But we must discuss it,” he said gently, not releasing her wrist. “Do 
you feel there is some horrible reason for your being dark and the rest 
of us fair?” He smiled at her. 


A tear glistened in a corner of her eye. “It’s nothing to smile about, 
Father.” 


“No, I suppose not,” he said seriously. “Karen, who planted these 
ideas in your head?” 


“No one.” 


“Listen to me, child. It isn’t something you thought up by yourself. 
Now tell me who it was.” 


For a moment she bit her lip, then with her free hand wiped the 
tear from her eye. “It was my nurse, Erika.” 

“Erika,” he murmured. “But that was just after your mother was 
killed. You were so little.” 

Professor Martens closed his eyes and was silent for a moment. “I 
have brought much unhappiness into the world with my experiments, 
but perhaps I can set this one thing straight.” He leaned toward her. 
“Now I understand. Child, whatever Erika did she did to get back at 
me.” 

Karen regarded her father levelly. “That doesn’t seem reasonable. 
Why would she want to get back at you?” 

“Can’t you see, Karen? She hated me. During the war, after your 
mother was killed, she was a collaborator. When I refused to be a 
party to her ideas, she tried to have me arrested by the Gestapo. When 
that failed, she turned on us. I had to fire her. But, alas, not soon 
enough, it appears.” 

“Father, are you telling me the truth?” 

He nodded wearily. “Erika put lies into your head, my little one.” 

“Erika said you are not my father—” 

“Your mother would never look at another man. Believe me on that. 
I know.” His gaze burned into hers. 

Flushing, Karen lowered her gaze. “Erika said my father was a man 
named Roman. A gypsy. He came to our house when you were 
teaching at the university—and then I was born—” 

“Erika should have been a writer of fairy tales.” 

“She even described this Roman. A handsome gypsy, very dark—” 

“Roman was short, fat and he wore a ring in his ear. For a time he 
helped me in the garden, until he disappeared—as his kind usually 
do.” 

“But Erika was so positive—” 


Professor Martens’ face hardened. “A vicious thing to do to a child. I 
wish I had that woman here in this room.” 

He released Karen’s wrist and suddenly she sank to her knees beside 
the bed. She began to weep. “But all these years I was so sure that I 
didn’t belong to you.” 

He stroked the dark head. “You’re my child, Karen. Mine and your 
dear mother’s.” 

“But I am dark. Very dark and small.” 

“Your grandmother on your mother’s side was very dark—very 
small. You take after her. All our photographs were destroyed during 
the war or I could show you.” He hugged her against his chest. “Child, 


why didn’t you tell me years ago that you were troubled?” 

“I thought it would hurt you.” 

“Or better yet, why didn’t I notice that you were troubled?” He 
shook his head sadly. “I was too busy with dead things. Fossils and 
such. And I always thought you were so self-sufficient, that Lise was 
the one who was burdened with problems.” 

“Oh, Father, if I could only believe you.” 

“You have my word. I knew your mother, Karen. Forget the lies 
Erika told you. Forget this Roman—” Despite the gravity of the 
situation, he was forced to smile. “If you could have seen that oaf.” 
His eyes twinkled. “Your mother was a wonderful woman—full of life 
—” His words stopped abruptly as he remembered. “But she didn’t 
need to stray. We were very—very—compatible.” 

“Father, I feel so relieved.” She drew back, wiping her eyes. “Thank 
you for telling me. Thank you.” 

“Now dry your eyes and smile when Svend returns.” 

She stood up. “You’re the most wonderful father a girl ever had. I 
do believe you. I believe everything you said.” 

She was turning joyfully to the door when they heard Svend 
shouting, “Karen! Phone Grayson!” 

He came storming in as Karen, white-faced, reached for the phone. 
Svend was carrying Lise. She seemed to have fainted dead away. 


CHAPTER 17 


Putting Lise down on a sofa, Svend took the phone from Karen. 
“Listen, Mark, Reptilicus appeared suddenly—right out of the water, 
not fifty yards from shore!” 

“All right, here’s what we do,” Grayson snapped. “We incapacitated 
him, temporarily, with one flame-thrower. I’m going to set up a line of 
defense and pray he flies in low enough so we can reach him—with 
flame!” 

“Tt might work.” 

“Where is he now?” 


Svend peered out the side window, “About a half mile down the 
beach. Heading away from us. Let’s hope he keeps going that way.” 

“Pm going to gamble. Pll send some mobile flame-throwers to the 
village. We might be lucky enough to catch him. According to my 
map, I’ve got a unit not three miles away!” 

“Good! Soon as I make sure the professor and the girls are all right, 
Pm coming in.” 

Lise, still pale, was sitting up on the sofa. “What a terrible thing to 
see.” Her voice was heavy with shock. 

Professor Martens had hurriedly thrown his clothes over his 
pajamas. His gray suit fit him loosely. “I couldn’t help overhear, Svend 


“Father!” Karen cried. “You shouldn’t be out of bed!” 

There was determination in the old man’s eye. “I’m going to the 
city. We’re all going.” 

Svend shook his head. “I don’t think it’s wise. It seems Reptilicus is 
moving away from this area. You’ll be safe here—” 

Martens was reaching for his hat. “I’m needed in the city,” he stated 
firmly. 

“But your health won’t permit it!” Svend cried. 

Lise sprang up from the sofa. “Svend is right. The excitement, the 
strain—” 

“Nonsense,” Martens snapped. “I insist on going! After all, what is 
one life against all the others that have been or will be lost?” 

Though they continued to argue against his going, the professor was 
adamant. They helped him out to the Daimler. Far down the beach, 
just beyond the village, they would see the monstrous winged reptile 
rearing against the sky. 


Professor Martens stared through the car window. “And to think I 
alone am responsible,” he said bitterly. “After millions of years, I had 
to bring it back to life!” His voice was shaking as Svend drove 
recklessly toward the city. Martens went on, “If only I had drained the 
tank and doused him with gasoline as poor Peter begged me to do—” 

“Hush, Father,” Lise said worried. “Don’t excite yourself.” 

But Martens, sitting in the rear seat, between his daughters, 
stiffened suddenly. “Maybe it would still work. If we could ever 
incapacitate him he could be destroyed by fire.” 

Svend, wheeling the car away from the village and toward the city, 
told the professor of Grayson’s latest plan for the flame-throwers. 

“Let us pray,” the professor said, “that Reptilicus hasn’t developed 
some sort of protective covering which might make him impervious to 
flame.” 

“But you said flame could destroy him,” Lise said. 

“If he could be immobilized by shellfire even for a short period, we 
could strip his outer covering and use fire.” Martens sank back against 
the seat. “But how to immobilize—?” 

Now they began to pass lines of refugees streaming toward the city, 
as news of the monster’s reappearance swept the coastline. 

Svend gave a shout as he saw four mobile flame-throwers rumbling 
toward them. The vehicles Grayson had contacted by radio, swept 
past, a blur of steel and sound. 


Reptilicus still stood at the edge of the village, occasionally flapping 
his giant wings, turning his head first one way and then the other, as 
if undecided which direction he should take. A rumor concerning the 
imminent dropping of an H-bomb could not have produced more 
terror in the village. The villagers had seen him rise from the sea some 
minutes before. Abandoning their homes, they had fled inland, 
seeking refuge in the forests. 

Reptilicus would roar and flap his wings. The reptilian head would 
tilt back as if he were trying to pick up a scent. His immense scales 
which had proved invulnerable to the most powerful artillery shells, 
gleamed in the sunlight. 

He started moving slowly along the beach again. Apparently he was 
content, for the moment, to remain earthbound. He would halt, sniff 
the air and look around. On the porch of a deserted cottage, a small 
radio played a pleasant, lively tune. The music ended suddenly to be 
replaced by the strident voice of an announcer, “. . . Reptilicus has 
been seen again...” 


Reptilicus was marching ponderously along the sand, trampling 


beached fishing craft under giant feet. Still sniffing the air, he stepped 
on the porch of the cottage where the announcer was saying, “. 
thousands of refugees . . .” The porch crumpled, the announcer’s voice 
was silenced. 

Reptilicus lumbered for another fifty feet; a guttural murmuring like 
the distant sound of thunder began in his throat. A pier, unnoticed by 
the slitted eyes of the towering creature, was flattened into the surf. 

Then there was a rumbling sound and he stared down almost 
curiously at the four vehicles that were tearing along the beach 
toward him. The heavy wheels of the flame-throwers churned up great 
gouts of sand. They slowed, formed a semicircle, and halted. 

But Reptilicus was ignoring them. A breeze had come up. With his 
nose in the air he evidently caught the scent he had been seeking. He 
turned his head in the direction of Copenhagen itself. More 
specifically, that portion of the city where the Aquarium was located. 

He was flapping his immense wings, almost airborne, when four jets 
of flame erupted suddenly. This time, as flame enveloped him, his 
body seemed completely invulnerable to the intense heat. Only the 
wings seemed to suffer. A terrible scream of rage burst from Reptilicus 
as the wings caught fire. Roaring with pain, he methodically stomped 
each flame-thrower into the sand. Then he stepped into the sea, 
dousing the flaming wings. After a few moments, with steam and 
smoke rising about him, he emerged on dry land. Flapping his wings, 
he tried to raise himself into the air, but the webbing had been 
completely burned away. Still facing the city he began to move across 
the land on his gigantic legs, leaving behind the flattened vehicles 
buried deep in the sand, each with a tendril of smoke lifting toward 
the clear sky. 


A minute or so later, a reconnaissance plane reported the destruction 
of the flame-throwers to Grayson. In the headquarters room, jammed 
with grim officials, Grayson listened to a report coming from the pilot 
of a recon plane. “. . . flame-throwers destroyed . . . Reptilicus’ wings 
are burned... He can’t fly... He is walking . . . Very slowly toward 
the city .. . He seems to be indecisive . . . He halts now and then.. .” 

Grayson knew he had to make a decision. This wasn’t like the Bulge. 
There you dealt with a human enemy. Even though reckless to the 
point of insanity, the enemy was still capable of being contained. But 
this Reptilicus, who knew where he might strike next? Chances were 
good that he was trying to find his way to the Aquarium where this 
new life of his, after thousands of dormant years in Lapland ice, had 
acutally started. 

But it was only a theory. 


Finally Svend, the girls, and the professor arrived. Professor Martens 
was given a room down the hall where he could rest. Svend helped 
man the radio which blared reports over the P.A. system. 

One of the recon planes reported that Reptilicus seemed to be 
covered with an oily substance. Outside of burning the wings, flame 
seemed to have no effect on him. 

“Father was afraid of something like this,” Lise said darkly when she 
entered with Connie Miller. 

Grayson issued his orders. An attempt would be made to drive 
Reptilicus back toward the sea. The officers hurried out of the room. 
Grayson felt defeat weigh heavily on his shoulders. The destruction of 
his flame-throwers had been a bitter blow, and the realization that 
Reptilicus seemed impervious to flame made the task of destroying 
him that much more difficult. 

Svend, at the radio, looked around. “Reptilicus is halfway across 
Amager Island. Heading for the canal.” 

Captain Frandt, who had remained in the headquarters room, lost 
color, “If he’s afoot, as they say, it means he might try and cross 
Knipplesbro Bridge.” 

Grayson snatched up his cap from the desk. “In that case, we’d 
better be there. We’ll take two Jeeps.” 

Long before they were able to approach the bridge itself, they were 
witnessing pandemonium. In the distance now the citizens of 
Copenhagen could see the approach of Reptilicus, looking like some 
hideously carved shaft of stone thrust into the sky. 

There were screaming women gathering up their children. Vehicles 
were driven recklessly. One failed to negotiate a corner. It smashed 
into the front of a jewelry store, flinging the driver headfirst against 
the wall. A wizened man wearing a cap darted up, thrust a hand 
through the broken plate glass of the show window. He ran away, his 
hands gleaming with jewels. A soldier called on him to halt. He 
continued on the run. There was the whack-whack of an automatic 
rifle. The wizened man crumpled in a gutter, still clutching the jewels. 
Frightened people trampled his body. 

“Hurry!” Grayson cried to Svend who was already wheeling the 
Jeep like a madman. “We’ve got to reach that bridge. That may be the 
place to stop him.” 

A great mass of cyclists streamed in ahead of them. Svend was 
forced to brake the Jeep, skidding it on cobblestones to keep from 
running them down. 

Grayson was barking orders into the mike. Behind their Jeep, 
Brandt, with Sergeant Kemp at the wheel, was also fighting through 


the horde of cyclists. Some of the riders were abandoning their bikes, 
littering the streets. The Jeeps ran over the cycles, smashing spokes. 

A small boy dashed screaming into the street ahead of them. 

“Mother of God!” cried Grayson as the Jeep bore down on him. 

Svend swung the wheel, barely missing the boy. Holding onto the 
seat of the bouncing vehicle, Grayson looked back. The boy had made 
it to the opposite side of the street. A fat woman was jerking him 
along the walk, yelling at him shrilly. 

Ahead now they could see the bridge. Thousands were trying to 
cross it at the same time. They looked like ants on a honeyed stick. A 
mighty flood of pedestrians and machines, streaming toward the city. 

Hanging onto the windshield, Grayson stood up for a better view. 
“They'll be trampled to death!” he cried. “We’ve got to clear that 
bridge!” 

“Might as well try to damn the North Sea with sand!” Svend 
shouted. 

Grayson knew Reptilicus was closer now. Although hidden by tall 
buildings he could hear the creature roaring in the distance. 

The pushing, scrambling, terror-stricken mob was trying to beat this 
prehistoric scourge to the bridge. Some went down, trampled 
underfoot. Cars were being abandoned in the street, completely 
blocking it. 

“Let’s go!” Grayson cried. 

Leaving the Jeeps, they began to run toward the bridge, fighting 
their way through the crowd. To his right Grayson saw a woman go 
down. Desperately he tried to reach her. Two men hauled the woman 
to her feet. Mark saw the gash on her chin, the dazed look on her face 
as she stared at the blood staining the front of her dress, then lost 
sight of her in the great human tide. 

A monstrous scream rose from the sea of faces on the bridge. They 
were looking back the way they had come, away from the city. 

Grayson wheeled and saw, towering above the skyline, Reptilicus 
stomping toward the bridge. In his path of destruction, pillars of black 
smoke began to struggle toward the sky. The monster was close 
enough now so that Grayson could see it spreading the skeletal wings, 
flapping them in a futile effort to fly. 

If there had been panic on the bridge before, it increased tenfold 
now. The mob of people on the span pressed forward, trying to reach 
the city, the hoped for sanctuary. The human tide was sweeping all 
around Grayson and his companions. 

He was trying desperately to get out of the jam of frightened 
humanity. 


“Keep together!” he shouted above the din. 

Grayson fought his way toward the bridge and saw the armored 
equipment he had ordered over the Jeep radio bogged down in the 
welter of abandoned cars and screaming citizens. 

“Too late,” he said through his teeth. 

Not more than fifty feet ahead was the control room of the bridge. 
He could see the bridge engineer’s plump, frightened face at the 
window. The engineer had a hand on the controls and Grayson died a 
little, sensing what the terrified man had in mind. 

“Hold it!” Grayson shouted, but he might as well have been trying 
to shout above the roar of a waterfall. 

The engineer’s trembling hand was still at the control panel. A 
warning bell started to clang. Bridge warning lights flashed on and off. 

A great cry of anguish rose from the throng trapped on the bridge. 
Those in back kept pushing forward. Even though hundreds were 
rushing off the city end of the bridge, other hundreds took their 
places. 

Reptilicus was closer now, intent on his terrible march of 
annihilation. 

The bridge engineer was leaning out the window of his small 
control booth. Frantically he waved and shouted to the crowd, “Get 
off the bridge!” 

But they kept pressing forward inexorably. 

Grayson had battled his way fifteen feet nearer the bridge control 
room. “Wait! Wait!” he shouted at the engineer. Never had he seen a 
man more terrified. 

The engineer had already slammed home the switch. 

Slowly, ponderously, the bridge began to rise into the air, carrying 
with it the great conglomeration of vehicles, bicycles, screaming 
pedestrians. Never had Grayson seen anything more horrible—the 
crush of men and machines sliding down both halves of the lifting 
bridge. The gap between the two rising bridge halves began to widen, 
the incline steepen. 

Several of the panicked tried a desperate leap to the half of the 
bridge nearest the city. Only one of them made it, hanging for a 
moment by his fingertips. Then he dropped, kicking, with the others 
into the water below. 

Cars on the bridge were sliding back, grinding pedestrians between 
bumpers. With the bridge raising, the crush of humanity was almost 
overwhelming. Half a hundred at least were pushed over the railings. 
Others were hanging precariously from the sides of the bridge. Higher 
and higher rose the two sections of the bridge, accelerating the fall of 


men and machines down the slippery inclines. 

Insanely the mass of humanity fought to keep from sliding to their 
doom. 

Grayson was also fighting. Inch by inch he battled toward the 
control room. Behind him Svend and Brandt were also clawing at the 
frantic tide. 

When Grayson finally burst into the small building he saw the 
engineer huddled in a corner, hands over his eyes as if unable to 
witness the carnage on the bridge. 

Above the uproar, the clang of metal, Grayson shouted, “Svend! The 
control switch! Get it!” 

Svend leaped for the control panel and pulled the switch. Instantly 
the rising movement of the bridge halted. The two sections began to 
lower. The sliding crush of men and metal came to a halt. 

Grayson had hauled the cowering engineer to his feet. The man was 
blubbering, “I tried to keep the monster out of the city. That’s why I 
raised the bridge!” 

Grayson’s eyes lost some of their anger when he realized the strain 
the man had been under. “It was all in vain,” Grayson said soberly. 
“Raising the bridge wouldn’t keep him out.” 

He pointed out the window. Reptilicus, some three hundred yards 
from the bridge, was wading easily across the canal, heading toward 
the heart of the city. 

Grayson caught Captain Brandt by the arm. “Get all the troops you 
can find. Concentrate on the central section of the city. Svend, you 
and I will get back to headquarters.” 

It took some doing to get the Jeeps out of the tangle of abandoned 
cars and fleeing citizens. On the way back to headquarters Grayson 
slumped in the seat. He knew he had lost another battle. The mob 
around the bridge had prevented his armor from getting through and, 
for the present, any chance of driving the creature away from the city 
was gone. 

“Luck’s against us, Svend,” Grayson said, shaking his head. 

“That’s what some people thought when the Nazis had us by the 
short hairs. Luck has a habit of changing.” 

“The optimism of the Dane,” Grayson said, and allowed a tired 
smile to touch his lips. 


CHAPTER 18 


It had galled Grayson to return to headquarters, but he knew 
somebody had to direct the operation from a central location. And he 
was it. 

Now that Reptilicus was actually in the city, there was no telling 
where he might strike next. 

Grayson cocked his head, listening to the sounds of battle coming 
over the P.A. He could hear a burst of firing. Orders were being 
shouted to the various command posts. 

An officer hurried in, handed Grayson a report. After scanning it, 
Grayson turned to Svend. “We have only one chance. We know from 
experience that we can’t beat Reptilicus with our small arms and 
fieldpieces. We’ll have to drive him out of this densely populated area 
into open country. There we can clobber him with our heavy stuff.” 

Grayson picked up a pointer and, on the map, began to trace the 
creature’s march into the city. 

Svend, at the radio, said, “He’s at the Stock Exchange now!” 

Grayson looked grim. “Brandt will have to deploy his firepower so 
that he forces the creature to take one definite route—out of the city.” 
He tapped the end of the pointer against the map. 

Svend was pale. “The destruction will be terrible.” 

“What other choice do we have?” Grayson turned to the radio 
operator. “Get me Captain Brandt.” 


“Yes, sir.” 
Over the speaker came a sudden crash of falling masonry . . . 


Reptilicus was standing near the copper-roofed building that housed 
the Stock Exchange. He was bellowing in rage. All around him was 
visible evidence of the destruction he had wrought. 

A gun slammed away at him with little apparent effect. 

Screaming in anger, Reptilicus turned and crashed into the building. 
The tower of the Stock Exchange broke off, toppling to the ground. 
Scattered firing came from the troops that Captain Brandt, at 
Grayson’s orders, had managed to line up in the streets. 

From his Jeep a grim Brandt was directing the placement of a field 
artillery piece. He shouted his orders above the din of battle. To his 
right sounded the crack of ack-ack guns. 

Sergeant Kemp, behind the wheel of Brandt’s Jeep, was on the 


radio. Suddenly he handed the headset to Brandt. “General Grayson, 
sir.” 


“Yes, Mark,” Brandt snapped. Reptilicus was roaring so that it was 
hard to hear anything. Brandt saw some soldiers carrying a machine 
gun appear in a side street. He waved them on while still listening to 
the headset. 

“Over there, on the double!” he cried to the soldiers with the 
machine gun. The soldiers had a time making their way through 
panicked civilians who were streaming away from the monster. 

Brandt was listening to Grayson’s voice crackle over the receiver. 
“Got it, Mark,” Brandt said. “We’ll do the best we can. Out.” 


Again Reptilicus let out a mighty scream of fury. A yellow streetcar, 
filled with refugees fleeing the city, suddenly swung around a curve. 
Too late, the motorman saw the tremendous foot of the monster across 
the track. While the motorman frantically applied his brakes, 
passengers were leaping from the speeding trolley. Some of them 
rolled, got up and limped away. Others fell heavily to the pavement. 
Women were screaming as the trolley slid into the foot of Reptilicus. 

The monster kicked back. The streetcar was lifted off its tracks and 
hurled, with a tangle of exploding wires, through the front of a 
clothing store. Reptilicus shifted his feet. A knot of people scrambling 
away were suddenly ground into the cobblestones. 


Reptilicus, irritated and enraged by the annoying fire Brandt was 
directing against him, was turning to and fro. His impaired vision, a 
result of the first encounter with the flame-thrower, evidently made it 
somewhat uncertain in its movements. As men and women ran wildly 
to escape their doom, machine guns kept up a steady pressure. So 
great was the concentration of fire that after his wrecking of the Stock 
Exchange Building he seemed immobilized for the moment. 

A field artillery piece some fifteen yards from Brandt’s Jeep was 
lofting shells at the creature. A woman, hands over her ears to drown 
out the din, moved at a stumbling gait along an alley. 


Because of the intense fire, Reptilicus turned and slowly ambled 
away, retracing his steps along a path he had made through ruined 
buildings. At each block came the cries of the frightened, the injured. 
A black cloud of smoke hung over the city and flames were orange-red 
against the sun. 

“We’ve got him on the move!” Brandt cried. “That’s what we want. 
Grayson’s plan to keep the pressure on him has worked out. He’s 
heading back the way he came!” 

Many minutes later Brandt was in front of Christiansborg Castle, 
getting Grayson’s orders over the radio. Brandt ordered tanks into the 
area, continuing the pressure on Reptilicus. 


Two tanks rumbled up to take up strategic positions. Then a third 
appeared. 

Reptilicus was angling toward the castle, moving slower now, 
Brandt reported to Grayson. As if he might be feeling some effects of 
the tremendous firepower that had been directed against him. 

The creature stumbled against a building. One wall collapsed, 
sending up a great cloud of dust. Rocks and debris tumbled into the 
street. There were screams of agony from people trapped inside. 

Brandt shouted into the microphone at his troops, “Fire!” 

The tank cannons began spitting their shells. Bellowing furiously at 
the barrage of fire, Reptilicus came to a halt. 

At defense headquarters Grayson was directing the great battle. He 
heard a strident voice come over the speaker: “To the right, to the 
right! It’s coming this way!” 

Another voice cut in: “Christiansborg Castle is gone. Now he’s 
headed for the National Museum!” 

“There he is!” cried the first voice. “My God! Fire! Fire!” 

The sound of heavy firing boomed over the speaker and a man 
cried, “Turn him, turn him!” 

“The shells are bouncing off. His hide is like armor plate!” 

Grayson flipped off the P.A. speaker for a moment. The sudden 
silence seemed to hurt the eardrums. Wiping his forehead on a 
handkerchief, Grayson turned to the radio operator. “Get Captain 
Brandt. Tell him to report here.” 

Grayson turned away, his enormous responsibilities weighting him 
down. 

Connie Miller crossed the room, her heels clicking. “Don’t take it so 
hard, Mark,” she whispered, peering up into his face. “You’re doing 
everything you can.” 

“Tt’s not enough.” 

The radio operator turned in his chair and shouted, “He’s heading 
for Tivoli!” 

Grayson put a hand to his face. “Oh, Lord,” he groaned. 

Connie clutched at the front of his uniform blouse. “Mark, you can’t 
let him destroy that beautiful place.” 

“All we can do is keep him on the move. Until we can get him out 
of the city.” He gave her a crooked grin. “But IIl save Tivoli if it’s 
humanly possible. Which I doubt.” He hurried to the door, adding, “At 
least, there, he’ll be in the open. Maybe we'll get some kind of a 
break. God knows we’re due for one.” 

On the way to Tivoli, with Svend driving the Jeep, Grayson was 


able to keep in contact with Captain Brandt. At an intersection 
Brandt’s Jeep swung in behind Grayson’s. When they screamed to a 
halt before one of the entrances to Tivoli, they could see people 
fleeing down the tree-lined walks. 

Towering above the ornate, picturesque pavilion was Reptilicus. 
Whatever he stepped on was crushed under his tremendous weight. 
He roared at each step. 


CHAPTER 19 


A terror-stricken man was alone now in one corner of the park. He 
saw the shadow of Reptilicus above him. Squealing in panic he turned 
and tried to flee. He stumbled, picked himself up and dashed into a 
building. Above the door was a sign: Spejlsalen. The Hall of Mirrors. 

Deep in the building the man stopped, gripped by shock. 
Surrounding him were many images, all of himself. On the verge of 
hysteria, he stared incredulously at the rows of distorted reflections— 
all of his own terrified face. 

Whirling, he tried desperately to find escape, but he came face to 
face with more tormented replicas of himself. 

As he stared at one of the trick mirrors, he saw the glass shatter. He 
peered up, his mouth open. Before him was a huge leg that had 
stomped through the roof of this hall of mirrors. Reptilicus shifted his 
feet and another leg came through the roof, down on the man. 

Reptilicus moved on, leaving his trail of horror in the pleasure 
gardens. 

A woman with a child, trapped in the park, had paused to get her 
breath. Then as Reptilicus approached, she ran screaming through the 
doorway of a deserted café. 

Clutching her frightened child to her breast, the woman stared 
around at the empty tables. There were meals left half eaten, a wine 
glass overturned, the wine dripping like blood to the carpeted floor. A 
table lay on its side, surrounded by smashed dinner plates. 

Through the inn doorway, the woman could see the Concert Hall. 
Reptilicus was walking toward it, bellowing his rage again after a 
period of silence. Before the woman’s horrified gaze, the hall was 
demolished. Tongues of flame began to spring up from the wreckage. 
There was firing now as armored vehicles finally caught up with him. 

Swinging about, Reptilicus began to walk directly toward the 
deserted inn. The building began to tremble. One of the oversized feet 
came crashing down through the ceiling. Plaster began to fall. The 
child screamed. But woman and child were untouched. The monster 
began to move away from the building. 


On all sides the sound of firing increased. 


Sweating out the agonized moments, Grayson directed the fire. The 
ruined Concert Hall was in flames now. He studied a map that he had 


spread out on the Jeep hood. With a heavy pencil he had drawn a line 
along the lakes to the west. 

“That’s the line, Brandt,” he said to the Danish captain. “I want a 
concentration of real firepower all along there.” 

“You'll get it!” Brandt snapped. 

As Grayson folded the map, they stared into the park. Tanks were 
flanking Reptilicus. Behind him were other armored vehicles and 
fieldpieces. 

“He’s headed for the suburbs,” Grayson said. “We’ve got to keep the 
pressure on. Keep him from returning to the heart of the city.” 

“T understand,” Brandt replied. 


“This is important,” Grayson stated flatly. “I want no one on the line 
I drew on that map. I repeat—no one—must open fire unless the 
creature starts back. Do you get the picture? And then fire only on 
direct orders. If we do nothing to distract him, my hope is that he’ll 
keep going. Away from the city. When that happens we’ll finish the 
job.” 

“Got you,” Brandt snapped, and hurried to his Jeep. As Sergeant 
Kemp drove him away from the shambles of Tivoli Gardens, he began 
to give his orders over the radio. 


In Brandt’s new sector, field artillery pieces were being drawn into 
position. Tanks began to arrive. Brandt had taken up a position on the 
left flank of Reptilicus. On the roof of a two-story building, two 
soldiers had set up a machine gun. Behind them were the clouds of 
smoke spewing from Tivoli. 

An anti-tank gun wheeled in at an intersection. In comparison to the 
previous din there seemed an almost unearthly quiet. Only an 
occasional roar came from Reptilicus. The gun crews waited 
nervously, tensely. Reptilicus began to swing toward Brandt’s position. 

And one of the machine gunners on the roof stood up and pointed. 
“There he is!” 

Reptilicus was making his ponderous way toward them, thrusting 
aside walls that collapsed as if they were made of sand. 

The machine gunner on the roof was still standing. Now he cried 
nervously, “He’s still coming this way. We’ve got to fire!” 

Cupping his hands, Brandt shouted at him. “Remember your orders. 
Hold your fire!” 

Grayson had just wheeled up in his Jeep to see how Brandt was 
making out. The other sectors were apparently adequately defended. 
Sitting tensely in the Jeep, he chain-smoked while waiting to see if his 
plan would work. 


Reptilicus angled closer, the two soldiers on the roof seemed 
paralyzed with fear. If all went well, Grayson hoped fervently, 
Reptilicus would skirt their position. If he continued in his present 
direction, then one single blast from every weapon, at a given signal, 
might drive him off. 

But Reptilicus did not skirt the position. He came straight on. 
Grayson, microphone in hand, was about to give the order when one 
of the machine gunners panicked. He let go with a burst of machine- 
gun fire. Reptilicus did not halt. He roared with anger. And with 
surprising speed he lumbered directly for the hammering machine 
gun. With one sweep of a forelimb he hurled gun and men into the 
street below. 

Then, as Grayson gave the order to fire, Reptilicus was through the 
line of defense tanks, narrowly missing Grayson’s Jeep. 

To Grayson’s dismay he saw that Reptilicus was wheeling right back 
toward the center of the city. Before Grayson could maneuver his 
armor, the creature was out of range. 

“We've lost again,” Grayson muttered, and stared at the soldier who 
had caused his plan to collapse. The man had been slammed down on 
top of a tank. There was hardly enough left of him to recognize. 

Brandt hurried up to where Grayson stood. “I’m sorry, Mark. 
Opening fire against orders was what did it.” 

“The poor devil,” Grayson said, and turned away from the dead 
soldier. 

Then he had Svend drive him back to headquarters where battle 
lines would have to be set up all over again in other parts of the city. 

Tiredly he studied his maps. Connie brought him a cup of black 
coffee spiked with brandy. 

“So he got away,” she said despondently. 

He told her about the panicked soldier. “Reptilicus broke through 
the line before we could bring any concentrated firepower on him.” 

At Grayson’s request a disheveled chief of police entered the rooms. 
His uniform was torn. He had lost his cap. 


“What are the chances of evacuating the city?” Grayson asked. 

The chief spread his hands in a helpless gesture. “There’s no chance 
of that. Everything is chaos. We’ll try to keep as many people as we 
can out of his way. But I can’t promise too much.” 

“Try to keep the streets clear if you can.” 

“That’s a mighty big order. Most of them are impassable. There are 
fires and panic—” 

“You’re doing as good a job as possible under the circumstances,” 
Grayson said, putting a hand on the harassed chief’s arm. And when 


the man left the room, Grayson finished his coffee. “Reptilicus must be 
stopped. Goddamnit, he must be stopped!” His brown jaw hardened. 
“Tm going to have to make a decision. The A-bomb. It seems to be the 
only way.” 

Grayson made his plans while Connie slipped into the adjoining 
room where Professor Martens had been napping. In a few moments 
Martens came into the headquarters room, his face pale and drawn. 
He slumped into a chair. 

“I hear yow’re thinking of using an A-bomb, Mark,” he said, his 
voice weakened from his illness. 

“T know, I know,” Grayson said with an impatient shake of his head. 
“We'd be killing thousands. But thousands will die, A-bomb or not.” 

“Thank God, I was here when you decided this,” Martens said, his 
voice shaking. “You cannot use the bomb. Not in the city. Not 
anywhere!” 

Lise, who had been nursing her father since their return from the 
cottage had entered. Now her pretty face was concerned. “Father, 
Father,” she said anxiously, “you shouldn’t excite yourself.” 


“Pm all right, Lise,” he said, waving her away. Professor Martens 
stared up at the grim general. “You have to understand one important 
fact. Reptilicus must not be blown to bits!” 

Grayson lifted his hands, let them fall. “I know your theory. What 
other way is there? I’ve tried everything else.” 

“Not with explosives. Destroy him, but not that way.” 

Grayson’s shoulders stiffened. “I’m a soldier, not a scientist. I have 
an enemy and I must use every weapon available to see that he is 
finished.” 

“There must be a way—” The professor closed his eyes. “We cannot 
scatter him to the four corners of the earth. That would be a tragedy 
too monstrous to contemplate.” 

Grayson whipped a chair around, straddled it and faced the weary 
old man. “The bomb,” he said gently. “It’s the only way.” 

Martens’ gaze brightened with horror. “You want to blow him into a 
thousand pieces? Each minute particle of the creature would be 
capable of growing into a new Reptilicus!” 

“We'll pick up the pieces and destroy them.” 

“How can you find them all? There will be bits of flesh blown into 
the lakes, the streams and the sea.” 

A voice was blaring in fright over the P.A. speaker. All at once there 
were the sounds of desperate battle, cries of defeat. The panic-stricken 
voices of the doomed. 

Grayson got to his feet. “How long do you expect me to continue 


this hell, Professor?” 
Martens made no reply. He sagged in his chair, mentally and 
physically spent. He sat there for a moment, then looked at Grayson. 
“There is a chance, General,” the professor said, his voice growing 
stronger. “One of your shells might just knock him down. Hit a 
vulnerable spot . . . I know, I know. However, suppose this could be 
done—so that we could have half an hour—” 


“That’s a lifetime, Professor.” 


Martens ignored the thrust. “If we could incapacitate Reptilicus for 
a time we could bring in an army of men—” 


“To do what?” 


“Strip him of his scales.” Martens was leaning forward. “They could 
be armed with crowbars, or pickaxes, anything with which they could 
pry the scales from the body.” 

Grayson felt a surge of anger. This old fool babbling about 
crowbars. Then he got hold of himself. The strain was beginning to 
tell. “What would be the next step, Professor?” he forced himself to 
ask in a reasonable voice. 


“As the scales were removed the protective oil, or whatever it is that 
makes him impervious to flame, would also be gone.” 

“You mean use flame-throwers?” 

“Without his armor he could be completely disintegrated.” 

To humor the old man, Grayson went to the radio. He said, “This is 
Grayson. I want as many flame-throwers as possible to be assembled, 
ready to roll into any part of the city I name. Also get a hundred tough 
troops—who’ll risk their lives, if necessary. Arm them with crowbars 
and pickaxes . . . How the hell do I know where to get them? Break 
into warehouses or supply stores if you have to. And have these men 
in troop carriers, ready to move on the double at my command. Got 
that?” 


Grayson gave a few more orders, then turned and said, “I hope it 
works, Professor.” 

Martens seemed to have spent his energy in his arguments against 
the use of the bomb. Lise and Connie helped him from the room. They 
would take him down the hall where he could rest, where Karen 
would help take care of him. 

When the professor was gone, Grayson looked at Svend. “It’s going 
to be a blow to the old boy,” he said, “but I see no alternative. We’ll 
have to use the bomb, once we get Reptilicus to open country.” 

Then he checked with his command posts and one of them reported, 
“Reptilicus is getting more difficult to control. He seems to know we 
can’t hurt him!” 


CHAPTER 20 


For half an hour Reptilicus raged in the center of the city while 
Grayson, on a direct line to U.N. Headquarters in New York, was 
arguing for permission to use the A-bomb. 

“We'll try again to get him into open country in order to minimize 
the hazards to the civilian population. But if we don’t act soon he will 
destroy all of Europe .. . Yes, yes, we’ve incapacitated him to a point, 
but he’s still dangerous. And if he remains alive another twenty-four 
hours the damage we’ve inflicted will be repaired—” 

The crisp voice at the other end of the line said, “You'll have to wait 
until a vote is taken on this, Grayson. Stand by.” 

Grayson hung up. He was sweating. Damn them, he thought. They 
just don’t understand the danger. 


He looked up as Connie and Lise came back into the room. Lise 
looked tired. 


The radio operator who had been trying to raise Captain Brandt in 
the field reported that he still had not made contact. 


“Keep trying,” Grayson barked. He walked over to Lise, slumped 
against one of the desks. “I hope your father didn’t suffer a setback—” 


She made a small gesture. “He’s resting comfortably. The doctor 
gave him a hypo. Karen’s with him.” 


Connie Miller gave Grayson an anxious look. “What have you 
decided to do, Mark?” 


“Use the bomb—if the fools don’t wait until it’s too late. They’re 
going to vote on it. Vote!” He sounded exasperated. “My God, the 
whole continent is threatened and they want to count ballots.” 


“Its a serious step, Mark,” Connie said gravely. 
“I know, I know.” He tried to smile. It wasn’t much of a success. 


Svend said, “Too bad we can’t give him a hypo—like the doctor 
gave to the professor. Knock him out.” 


Grayson swung around to stare at Svend. “Drug him?” he 
demanded. 


Svend gave him a sad smile. “Just wishful thinking.” 

“No, wait a minute!” Excitedly Grayson pounded a fist into his open 
hand. “Maybe you’ve hit on something.” 

“But what drug would be powerful enough to knock out 
Reptilicus?” Svend sounded skeptical. 


“Its a gamble, sure,” Grayson grinned. His enthusiasm began to fire 
up the others. “What would be the easiest drug to get hold of?” 

“Sodium Pentathol!” Connie cried. Then her face fell, “But you’d 
need so much of it. And you’d have to inject it into his bloodstream. 
How could you possibly do that?” 

“Never mind that problem,” Grayson fairly shouted. He whirled on 
Lise. “Can you lay your hands on enough of this stuff? Your father 
should have connections—” 

“The university lab!” Lise cried, her pretty face animated. 

“Good!” Grayson gave them a fierce smile. “If we can knock the 
creature out, immobilize him, then we can destroy him once and for 
all.” 

Svend was still skeptical “But, Mark, how could you possibly 
administer enough of the drug to do any good?” 

Grayson’s eyes were shining. “I’ve got an idea, and you'll have to 
help me.” On his long legs Grayson strode to the door. He beckoned to 
a lieutenant who was passing along the hall. “Lieutenant, get 
Ordnance! Here’s what I want you to pick up.” When Grayson had 
rattled off the things he needed, he finished with, “Bring it to the 
University lab. On the double.” 

When the lieutenant ran to the bank of phones to carry out 
Grayson’s order, Connie came up quickly. 

“Mark, Lise knows the university lab inside out. We’re going with 
you.” 

“No, it’s too risky.” He looked around at the harassed radio 
operator. “Keep trying to raise Brandt. When you do, tell him [ll be at 
the university lab.” 

He was striding along the corridor, Lise and Connie fairly running to 
keep up with him. 

“You’d only be in the way,” Grayson snapped, looking around at the 
two girls. 

“We can help do the job. There are many lives at stake.” 

“T don’t know what we’ll run into out there,” he said thinly, “but 
maybe you can help, at that.” 

As they neared the door, Karen stepped from the room where her 
father was resting under sedation. In a black and white print dress she 
seemed very small, very subdued. She was looking at Svend as she 
closed the door quietly behind her. 

“An orderly is with Father,” she told him. “I overheard you talking 
and I intend going with you—” 

Despite the gravity of the situation Svend allowed a grin to relax his 
lips. “You’ve forgiven me?” 


“Tt is you who should forgive me, Svend,” she said softly. 

“But all the way in to town you hardly said a word.” 

“I was worried about Father—” Her voice broke and she rushed into 
his arms. He began swinging her around and around. And finally 
when he set her down they smiled joyfully at each other, just as if the 
world was as it should be, and outside there was no monster who 
could conceivably destroy a good portion of it. 

“Karen, I’ve missed you so,” Svend said huskily. He pressed his 
mouth down on hers and felt the fire of her young body straining 
against him. 

At the door Grayson was saying, “Come on, come on!” 

Connie Miller gave them a wan smile. “It’s back to reality for you 
two.” 

Lise had already gone outside to the Porsche she had left there 
when her father was taken to the beach cottage. 

“You girls take the sports car,” Grayson said as he swung toward 
one of the Jeeps. “See you at the university.” 

The Jeep and the sports car rolled out onto the street. Svend’s light 
mood changed when he saw the pall of smoke over the city. Behind 
them Lise’s Porsche emitted a throaty rumble of exhaust. 

Svend drove rapidly toward the university, Grayson developing his 
plan as they rode, knowing it was their only hope. If it worked. If it 
worked. 

The streets they roared down were crowded with people, some of 
them bleeding from wounds. Others were dazed, wandering aimlessly. 
They were all moving in one direction, away from Reptilicus. In time 
the whole city would be deserted. 

On a main thoroughfare Svend had to literally fight the Jeep 
through the flood of fleeing humanity. At last the crowd was so thick 
they could not proceed. A police car drew up and, with horn blowing, 
cleared a lane for them. 

Finally the crowds were thinned out. They passed a cathedral. The 
devout streamed up the stone steps. 

Now the serene buildings of the university were in sight. They 
seemed so far removed from the pillars of smoke, the panic they had 
left not too far behind them. Yet even here, above the roar of the Jeep 
motor, Grayson could hear the distant sounds of the grim fight being 
waged against this creature from the icy north. 

They pulled up in front of the lab building—the whole place seemed 
strangely deserted. There were no shouting students, no harried 
professors. Lise was already out of the Porsche, running to a side door 
that was open. The others followed quickly. 


In the lab they found notebooks and sweaters abandoned when their 
owners fled in the panic that preceded the appearance of Reptilicus. 

Lise found the door to the storeroom locked. Grayson and Svend 
broke it down. Inside they found only one quart of the drug they 
sought. 

“Keep searching,” Grayson snapped. “Maybe we’ll be lucky and find 
more.” 

Lise bit her lip, trying to think. “They were conducting experiments 
with apes here. Not a month ago. Something to do with a space 
project. I’m sure they were using sodium pentathol—” She hurried 
into another room and in a moment called out, “Here it is!” 

“Our luck’s changing,” Grayson grinned, clapping Svend on the 
back. There really wasn’t too much to be joyful about, he thought as 
they rushed to pick up the bottles Lise had located. So many had died, 
there was such destruction. But their present plan, weighed against 
the awesome devastation that would be created by the A-bomb, made 
them almost light-hearted. 

At a long table they started to work. All about were test tube racks. 
Grayson brushed aside an apothecary scale to give himself room to 
work. 


The things Grayson had ordered the lieutenant to get from 
Ordnance began to arrive. 

“We’ll soon know,” Grayson said, shaking his head at a bazooka 
rocket that was brought in. He and Svend studied the three parts of 
the weapon—the warhead, which Grayson planned to use as a 
cylinder, the propellent shaft, and the ignition and fin assembly. 

Svend’s hands were shaking as he began to disassemble the 
warhead. One wrong move and they could all be blown to pieces. 
When the strain began to tell, Grayson relieved him. At last the 
warhead was made inactive. 

Gesturing for the girls to bring up the bottles of the drug, they then 
began to fill the cylinder. 

They had just finished when Captain Brandt staggered in. A vicious 
gash ran crookedly from his left eye to the hairline. Grayson turned to 
stare. “Your head. What happened?” 

“Reptilicus knocked down a wall. I didn’t get out of the way in 
time.” Brant’s smudged face went taut. “Sergeant Kemp was killed. He 
was a good man.” 


Grayson swallowed. “I’m sorry, Brandt. Damned sorry.” 


Brandt lurched over to the table and leaned against it. He was 
staring at the bazooka and the rocket. “They told me you were here 
but—Mark, what’s the story?” 


“Were going to take a crack at Reptilicus!” 

“A bazooka won’t do it—” 

“Svend has removed the explosives from the warhead and replaced 
it with a drug. We’ve filled the cylinder with the stuff. We’re ready for 
the big experiment. If you know any prayers, start saying them.” 

“But a drug—it just doesn’t seem practical.” Brandt looked skeptical 
as they moved toward the exit. 

“If we can get close enough we'll lick him this time!” 

“But you can’t, Mark. His armor scales—” 

“There’s one place I think we can penetrate—the soft skin inside his 
mouth!” 

Brandt gave the general a sober look. “That means you'll have to 
fire point-blank.” 

“And at very close range,” Grayson added. He put the bazooka 
carefully in the rear seat. Svend laid the rocket beside it. Then 
Grayson checked with his headquarters by radio. In a moment he 
hung up the microphone. “Reptilicus is approaching the Radhasplas. If 
we can catch him there, in the town square, we’ll be close enough for 
a shot!” 

“You’d better not miss,” Connie said worriedly. “You only have one 
rocket.” She suddenly flung herself against Grayson, her fingers 
digging into his arms. “Come back to me,” she whispered. “Come 
back.” 

“When I do, there’ll be a wedding band for you.” 

Svend’s eyes lighted up and he turned to grin at Karen. “Let’s make 
it a double wedding.” 

She gave him a taut smile. “Without you I’d have nothing.” And she 
kissed him warmly. 

Lise walked over to her red Porsche and stood beside it, her head 
bowed. 

Grayson finally pried himself loose from Connie. “You girls get back 
to headquarters,” he ordered, then got into the Jeep. 

Svend slid in under the wheel and started the motor. “If this doesn’t 
work,” he said, glancing back at the bazooka and rocket, “God help 
us.” 

Brandt was waiting in his Jeep, his own driver now that his sergeant 
had been killed. 

Grayson lifted a hand to Connie. “Keep away from the square. You'll 
be all right.” 


Unable to contain herself any longer, she rushed to the Jeep and 
kissed him on the mouth. Her eyes glistening with tears, she 


whispered, “I love what we had in that room together.” 


Strangely enough the streets leading to the town hall square were 
deserted. Because the residents had all fled in the opposite direction— 
at least those who could still walk. There was an almost eerie silence 
in the town now, broken only by the occasional roar of Reptilicus. 

They approached the deserted square, vaguely noting the 
abandoned cars. One of them was lying on its side, still smoking. 

The two Jeeps, Grayson’s in the lead, cautiously neared the square 
from the Stroget approach. Svend brought the Jeep to a halt. Brandt 
pulled in behind. 

“There he is,” Svend said grimly, pointing at the creature that 
loomed darkly against the sky. 

Reptilicus was moving closer to the square from the broad avenue, 
Vesterbrogade. Behind him rose the inevitable towers of smoke from 
burning buildings. The creature had halted at the edge of the square. 
He turned his reptilian head from one side to the other, roaring his 
defiance. 

Grayson leaped from the Jeep. “This is our chance to get a clean 
shot. Let’s make the most of it.” 


CHAPTER 21 


All the way to defense headquarters Lise did not speak. It was 
crowded in the small car, with Karen straddling the gear shift lever 
and Connie sitting on her right. They kept glancing at the sky, for any 
moment the terror that was Reptilicus might appear. They passed 
blocks of ruined buildings, areas that had been untouched, then more 
blackened wreckage. 

Connie’s voice broke a little when she said, “I hope they make it.” 

Karen dabbed at her eyes with her handkerchief. “They’ve got to 
make it.” 

Lise wheeled the Porsche to a stop before the castle that housed the 
nerve center of defense. Soldiers were hurrying about. Connie and 
Karen got out and when Lise remained behind the wheel the two girls 
looked back. 

“Aren’t you coming, Lise?” Karen asked. 

“Tm going to the house. Father needs a change of clothes.” 

“You shouldn’t risk it,” Karen said firmly. “We were lucky to get 
here without trouble.” She leaned into the car as Lise’s underlip began 
to tremble. “Lise, I’m sorry for some of the things I’ve said and done. 
Really I am.” 

Lise tried to smile. “Father told me some of it. How Erika poisoned 
your mind so long ago. If there’s anything left after this awful thing is 
over, we'll start a new life.” 

Karen regarded her older sister gravely. “This talk of marriage got 
you upset. Don’t let it—” 

Lise leaned over, slammed shut the door. She gunned the small car 
and Karen was forced to step back. She was pleading with Lise to 
come back, but the Porsche shot into the street with a scream of tires. 

For some blocks she was able to maneuver the Porsche around the 
litter of abandoned bicycles and cars. Once, she thought she was 
trapped by a mob of fleeing citizens. She got through this crowd and 
into her own section of the city. At first she thought their house had 
been destroyed, because as she entered their neighborhood there were 
so many burned-out houses. But then in the distance she saw it still 
intact. 

Fifty feet ahead an overturned motor lorry completely blocked the 
street. Because it would mean a long detour, she decided to leave her 
car and walk the rest of the way. She moved briskly, wanting the 


sanctuary of her own room. Tears stung her eyes. Karen had been 
right. The talk of her marrying Svend, of Connie marrying Mark 
Grayson had been upsetting. Never had she felt so despondent. 

Now as she walked, she became aware that the whole area was 
completely deserted. She did see a gray cat huddled beside the 
foundation of what had once been a stately dwelling. Nothing else 
moved. 


Not until she skirted the overturned truck. She was thinking that if 
they were still alive after Reptilicus was destroyed, she would leave 
here. She would go to Paris and study art. Here, there were too many 
memories. 


That was when she saw the two men sitting on the smoke-blackened 
steps of a partially destroyed house. They had a bottle and were 
passing it back and forth, watching her approach. A faint fear touched 
her. The older one was about thirty-five, with a narrow face and small 
eyes. His coat was burned in several places as if embers had fallen on 
it. 

He said, “Here comes one of the high class ones. Always walk 
around with their noses in the air.” 

The other one was younger by ten years. His shirt was torn. He had 
a square face and heavy jaw. “Usually they don’t let our kind even 
smell the air in this part of town, Lars.” 


Lars laughed and his wise eyes looked her over. He lifted the bottle. 
“Their liquor’s good in this part of town. Wonder how their women 
are.” 

Lise quickened her pace. She had seen this kind along the 
waterfront. Ordinarily you would never see them in a respectable 
neighborhood like this. 

Lars said, “She’s a cute one, Renn.” 

Renn stood up and took the bottle, holding it out to her as she drew 
abreast. He had thick wrists. “You drink with us,” he said. 

“T do not drink,” she said, aware that her voice was shaking. 

“Hey, Lars,” Renn grinned. “She don’t drink.” 

He came swiftly down the steps and caught her by a wrist. His 
strong fingers burned the skin as they twisted her arm behind her 
back. The pain was intense but she was too stunned, too frightened for 
the moment to even cry out. Renn drew her off the walk. 

“She’s got a high class chest on her, that’s sure.” 

Lise said the first thing that came to mind. “PI scream!” 

“Women been screaming all day around here,” Lars said, giving her 
an ugly look out of his small eyes. “Won’t do you no good. Nobody 
gives a damn about one woman—not when a monster is loose!” 


With a sudden lunge of her body she tried to get away, but Renn 
caught her other wrist. Now both her hands were twisted behind her 
back. She was helpless. 

Lars took another drink, wiped his mouth on a dirty coat sleeve as 
he looked her over. “It’s the rich fools that started this Reptilicus 
thing. Now he’s ruined the docks. We can’t work.” 

She kept her lips locked, dizzy from the pain of her twisted arms. 

“We'll take it out of her hide,” Renn said. “Her kind make all the 
trouble. I waited years for one of the sweet-smelling ones like this.” 

Desperately she struggled, but Renn slung her over his hip and 
carried her up the fire-blackened steps. The second floor of the house 
was completely gutted, but the downstairs was reasonably intact. 
There were mounds of plaster on the floor and part of one wall was 
gone. 

“This is where we found the liquor,” Lars said thickly, shoving the 
bottle in her face. “Looks like it'll make a pretty good bedroom.” 

Renn dragged her down to the floor. He was in a sitting position, 
laughing. She was forced to lie on her side, pain shooting through her 
arms from the pressure he exerted on them. A quick move shifted both 
her wrists to one large hand and he fumbled with her zipper. She 
broke away, only to be pinned down again. 

“Lars, you look around for some rope or wire,” Renn panted. “This 
one’s strong as a horse. We’ll have a time holding her.” 

She was lying so she could see her own house through the ruined 
wall. Nothing moved. A breeze made the upstairs window curtains 
flutter. No one to see her, to help her. Even the cook had probably 
fled along with the rest of the neighbors. At last the scream that had 
been frozen in her suddenly sprang from her lips. 

Renn clapped a hand over her mouth. Through frightened eyes she 
saw Lars come up with a drawstring he had pulled from scorched 
draperies. 

Terror surged up in her and she felt the dagger point of fear under 
her heart. She had been too young during the war, but she had heard 
older women talk about getting caught alone on a deserted street. 

“Please,” she said, her voice muffled by Renn’s hand. “I didn’t mean 
to get angry with you. Let me go and I'll take you next door to my 
house. We have lots of liquor—” 

Lars was grinning down at her. “Renn, she’s trying to talk her way 
out of this.” He was bending down, ready to wrap the drawstrings 
around her upper arms when the toe of a shoe at the end of a 
swinging leg caught him on the jaw. His head snapped back and, with 
arms loose, he struck the floor like a roll of carpet. 


Her wrists, freed, began to come to life again. She looked up, saw 
the owner of the swinging leg—Detleff Lamper. The eyes in the 
flushed, Teutonic face held a steel-bright anger. 

She couldn’t imagine how he had come to be here. She didn’t care. 
All she knew in this moment was that this young knight with the 
mountain-climber’s build, dressed in gray tweeds and a white shirt 
smudged with ash, had come to rescue her. 

She saw his fist explode in the center of Lars’ face. He went down, 
landing beside Renn. Neither of them moved. 

Then Det had swept her up in his arms and was running with her 
toward her house next door. 

“Tve been waiting for you for hours,” he panted. “I tried to find you 
in the city, but everything was chaos. I—I thought you’d come home 
eventually.” 

“And I did, I did.” She put her face against his hard tweedy shoulder 
and wept. 


“When I learned about the hell this Reptilicus was causing here, I 
had to come. I knew then that if something happened to you I 
wouldn’t want to live.” 

“T don’t believe you’re here. I can’t believe it. It’s a dream and soon 
Pll wake up and—” 

“Do you forgive me for running out?” he asked, his voice insistent, 
demanding an immediate answer. When she made no reply, he said, “I 
thought I didn’t want to be tied down with a wife. But I do.” 

“You already have a wife—” 


“I was a coward. I used that as an excuse. I love you, Lise. Every 
moment since last summer I’ve thought of you.” 


And then he was carrying her into her own house. He set her down 
and they stood looking at each other for a moment. Then in the 
distance came the blood-chilling roar of Reptilicus. 

Det said grimly, “You wait here. I’ll go tend to those two next door. 
Thank God, I saw them grab you—” 

“Leave them alone,” she whispered, touching his cheek. “Only you 
and I matter now.” The roaring sound came again from the distance. 
“Life could be so short, Det. Make me your wife. Here and now.” 


CHAPTER 22 


Grayson was lifting the bazooka from his Jeep. Svend already held the 
rocket. Brandt, nearly out on his feet from exhaustion and the effects 
of his wound, stayed in the other Jeep. The gash on his forehead had 
started to bleed again. They peered at the towering beast across the 
square. It was a sight to freeze the blood. 

For a time Reptilicus had been relatively quiet there at the edge of 
the Radhasplas. He seemed to be hurt and dazed. That was a hopeful 
sign to Grayson. Maybe, at long last, things would begin to turn their 
way. If they could act now, when he seemed more vulnerable than at 
any other time, their chances would be immeasurably improved. 

“Let’s try and get close enough without exciting him,” Grayson said 
thinly. 

Reptilicus stirred restlessly, seemingly ready for action. Grayson felt 
dismay. Something had caught his attention—a large electric sign on 
one of the corner buildings, flashing its message on and off. 

And now Reptilicus was staring at it with slitted eyes. Using his 
grotesque forelimbs, Reptilicus ripped the sign from the building and 
hurled it down into the street. There was a sudden shower of sparks, a 
crackling explosion from the shorted wires. Reptilicus raised his 
singed, skeletal wings, howling his rage as the wires snapped about 
his legs. He began to lumber deeper into the square. 

Grayson said, licking his lips, “That would have to happen. Svend, 
you load and Il fire.” 

When Brandt started to get out of the other Jeep, Grayson looked 
back over his shoulder. “Brandt, you stay here. If we fail it'll be your 
show then!” 

Grayson and Svend started to run out into the square. There seemed 
no longer to be any need for stealth. Their moment was gone. The 
shorted wires had roused Reptilicus anew. 

At one of the abandoned cars, they rested a moment, so 
incongruously small against the looming terror of Reptilicus himself. 
The roar of the creature was much louder now. He was looking 
straight down and Grayson knew that he had seen them. The monster 
halted, staring. 

Grayson swallowed, knowing what was at stake. Not only a city, but 
the rest of the continent. They moved from the shelter of one 
abandoned car to another, each one closer to the giant hind legs that 
supported the beast. 


“Get ready,” Grayson said hoarsely, and placed the bazooka in firing 
position. 

Reptilicus roared again. It was a sound designed to shatter the 
eardrums. The very earth seemed to tremble. Now he inclined the 
reptilian head even more, peering down at an overturned car, the two 
minute figures crouching in front of it. He began edging forward 
again, saliva dripping from his exposed fangs. 

As Reptilicus drew closer, Brandt cried from his Jeep, “You’d better 
run. You’ll never make it!” 

Grayson and Svend stood their ground, their nerves at the breaking 
point, holding the weapon steady, waiting—right in the path of the 
hellish creature that was slowing now, as if certain of his prey. 

Svend was impatient to load. “Can you get him, Mark?” 

“Not yet. Wait. We need that mouth shot!” 


A sudden sound made Reptilicus halt and turn his head. There was a 
screaming of tires and raucous horn-blowing. An ambulance came 
careening out of Jernbanegade, heading for Vesterbrogade across the 
square. 

“Damn it!” Grayson cried hoarsely. “We need his mouth open. We 
need to see the inside of it!” 

Reptilicus stood with jaws clenched, peering down at the speeding 
ambulance that was disappearing behind some buildings. The sound 
had distracted him. He seemed to lose interest in the puny humans by 
the overturned car. Reptilicus began to move off in another direction, 
away from them. 

Grayson let out a groan. “There goes our chance.” Sweat was 
streaming down his face. It stung the corners of his eyes. Tension had 
gripped his body for so long that his muscles ached. 


Then he saw that Reptilicus was lumbering directly toward Brandt’s 
Jeep. 

“Get out!” Grayson cried, for Brandt seemed either frozen with fear 
or unconscious from the effects of his wound. He was slumped behind 
the wheel. “Run for it!” Grayson was shouting. 


Brandt came to life. Desperately he tried to back the Jeep away 
from the lunging monster. The huge shadow of Reptilicus fell across 
his face. The Jeep motor roared. Expertly Brandt wheeled the Jeep 
around one of the huge legs. 

He was heading directly for the spot where Grayson and Svend 
crouched. “Get ready!” Brandt was yelling. “You'll get your shot!” 

He must have known even then that he could never get away. 
Reptilicus turned to follow him. The creature lifted a foot, brought it 
down on man and Jeep. A horse stepping on a fly, Grayson thought, as 


his stomach turned over at the gruesome sight. 
Svend’s voice shook. “He deliberately sacrificed himself!” 
Grayson nodded. “Yeah.” Reptilicus was nearing them, step by step. 
“My God, I never saw anything so horrible.” 


“Get hold of yourself!” Grayson snapped. “He’s almost in position. 
Don’t lose your nerve now.” 


“I won't!” 

Reptilicus was inclining his head, staring down at them again. He 
was moving away from the flattened Jeep and the smashed, pulped 
figure that had been a man. Ominously he came toward the pair 
crouched by the overturned car. 

Grayson was sighting the bazooka. Apparently angered because they 
did not move out of his way, Reptilicus bellowed his rage. He opened 
his cavern of a mouth as he roared at them. 

Grayson said, “Now!” 

He fired upward. There was a small explosion in the gaping mouth. 
Reptilicus halted a moment. He looked more irritated than hurt. A 
trickle of blood appeared at a corner of the mouth. It made a large 
crimson blob as it dripped upon the pavement below. 

A little dazedly, the creature looked down at the two men who had 
pushed themselves against the overturned car as if it would give them 
shelter. 

Reptilicus began to move toward them again. Grayson, huddled 
there with Svend, knew they could never outrun the monster. To his 
lips, in this moment that might be his last, came a name. “Connie,” he 
said aloud. His voice had a ring of finality to it, as if he were sure he’d 
never get a chance to say the name again. 

They were trapped. 


Foot by foot the creature advanced, blotting out the sun with its 
towering height, throwing a long shadow across the square. Grayson 
could hear the hammer of his heart as he pressed himself against the 
barrier of the overturned car. He could feel cold sweat on his back. 
Beside him a pale Svend was motionless, as if turned to stone. 

On came the monster, its immense feet sliding over the paving. 
Then one knee buckled. It halted, righted itself. A scream, more 
terrifying than any he had heard previously, burst from the creature’s 
mouth. On it came. The other knee buckled. Reptilicus tried to retain 
his balance, but his towering height was too much for the short legs. 
Slowly, slowly, like a falling tree, it began to lean to the left. 

Seizing Svend by an arm, Grayson was barely able to drag the Dane 
away. With an impact that jolted the soles of the feet, Reptilicus 
struck the paving. He began to bellow and thrash about, waving his 


legs, flapping the scorched wings. 

He rolled across the overturned car, flattening it. Grayson and 
Svend were running toward the Jeep, past the remains of Brandt and 
the other Jeep. Grayson began to shout orders into the radio while he 
stared at the mountain of writhing flesh. 

Reptilicus’ cries were growing weaker. He seemed to be having a 
hard time holding open the scorched eyelids. He bared his huge teeth 
and saliva formed a pool under his head. 

After switching off the radio, Grayson warily approached the 
monster. But the drug had not yet taken full effect. If it ever would, 
was the thought that burned across Grayson’s consciousness. In the 
distance there was a rumble of heavy wheels on cobblestone and 
Grayson knew the equipment he had sent for was approaching. 


He stood twenty feet from the great reptilian creature stretched 
across the square. He could see the chest heaving, hear the exhalation 
that was so strong it blew dust across the square. One eye was closed. 
The pool of saliva had thickened. 


Suddenly Svend cried, “Mark, look out!” 


The monster’s head lifted and the thing made a determined effort to 
rise. It came to one knee, then toppled again, sending zigzag cracks 
across the paving of the square. 

Flame-throwers angled in across the square, not the dozen Grayson 
had hoped for, but enough, he prayed. Troop carriers began to scream 
into the square, disgorging a small army of soldiers armed with 
pickaxes, crowbars. 

Professor Martens had arrived in an armored car. With him were 
Karen and Connie. A great crowd, drawn by the news that Reptilicus 
was down, ringed the square. 

Connie said worriedly, “Are you sure you can destroy him, 
Professor?” 

“If we are in time,” Martens said grimly. 

The troops had swarmed over the monster, prying off the thick 
scales that were as bullet resistant as armor plate. A great pile of the 
scales began to rise on either side of the monster. It was nerve- 
wracking work. At any moment the effects of the drug might wear off. 
One flick of Reptilicus’ forelimb would kill every man now trying to 
rid him of his scales. 


Because of his weight Reptilicus could not be rolled over. Finally, 
the troops, working feverishly, had the scales stripped from the one 
exposed side and his back. The giant reptile lay like an enormous, 
partially skinned lizard. On either side were huge mounds of armor- 
like scales. 


Grayson, his taut face streaked with grime, gave the order to bring 
up the flame-throwers. “Everybody back!” he cried. 

The mobile flame-throwers drew up into position, three on a side. 
Jets of flame streaked toward the monster as the armored vehicles 
angled their fire toward the skull and along the back and side. Great 
clouds of oily black smoke rose into the air. The stench of burning 
flesh was almost overwhelming. No one in the vast crowd, held in 
check by a cordon of police, turned away. The destruction of this 
creature was too important to them all. He had cost them too much. 

Flesh popped and sizzled, seeming to melt under the searing 
tongues of flame. The fat finally erupted in a great geyser of flame. 
The eyes burned away, the skull became an inferno. Gradually the 
creature seemed to melt. Sizzling fat ran into the gutters and the 
pavement cracks. 

It took over half an hour before the thing was reduced to ash. All 
that remained were the piles of scales. 

A great cheer went up from the crowd when they realized the 
monster was dead. People broke through the police lines and streamed 
toward Professor Martens and Grayson, lifting them on their 
shoulders, shouting hysterically. Women wept and men fought back 
their own tears of relief. 

Grayson, carried aloft by the enthusiastic crowd, looked back and 
waved at Connie. Svend and Karen stood arm in arm. And running 
toward them was Lise and a rugged-looking blond man in gray 
tweeds. 

“The victory is ours!” someone cried. 

Another shout went up from the crowd. 

But in the sea, at the spot where a depth charge had once exploded, 
there was an awakening of life. The great forelimb that had been 
blown from the body of Reptilicus by the charge now lay in a secluded 
cavern. It had almost doubled in size since the day the patrol boat had 
made its attack run. 

The claw itself seemed to shiver with life as it slowly and ominously 
started to close upon itself. 


THE END 


